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Notes and Impressions 


‘ Bring your friends to see the Follies, 

sep.» ~=>Wwheel ’em round on trucks and trolleys!" 
Follies Hear! Hear! We think the advice excel- 
Number lent! And when you are wheeling them 
back again, be sure you stop at the nearest: bookstall 
and order the next number of THe PLayGorr AND 
Society |! For our December issue will contain the most 
appropriate souvenir publishable at | Christmastide— an 
iNustrated life-history of ‘* The Follies.”” Yes, at a time 
when all the world wants a hearty laugh, we shall once 
again become public benefactors and provide all the 
world with what it wants! In the meantime, we cannct 
do better than repeat the recommendation with which we 
started this paragraph. There never was a safer per- 
formance to take friends to than ‘t The Follies,’’ for 
whether vour friends be dukes or dustmen, nursemaids 
or marchionesses, Cabinet Ministers or chimney sweeps, 
they are sure to love you all the better for taking them. 
If the impossible happens, and neither Mr. Lewis 
Svdney's about the plumber, ner Miss Eflic 
Cook's twinkle-sony in the ‘* Voice Trial,” can prevent 
them from turning on you and abusing you in a loud 
voice, you deserve all you get-- for having such friends! 


story 


Ki lt is one ef the features of THe PLAyYGorR 
ing . : , cal 

H , Wp Socrery that its circulation, like a kind 

VIL” word, never dies. A > general monthly ts 


out-of-date four weeks after publication, 
but one of our issues sells steadily for *‘ many moons.”’ 
In the case of ‘* King Henry VIEL."’ our experience was 
unique. Long before our thirteenth issue was on_ the 
bookstalls we,were unable to execute orders received 
for the twelfth. (A reprint, 
by the way, is by no means an unmixed blessing from a 
publisher's point of view; but we had no alternative.) 
Vow we should like to say that if you have not vet 
secured a copy of either our first, or second edition, or 
if vou hear of any friend abroad who hasn't, you should 
buy one at once; otherwise both you and your friend 
may be disappointed. The success of the pageant at 
His Majesty's has been more than remarkable. ‘* King 
Henry VIEL’ seems likely to last for ever; our reprint 
cannot, 


Of course, we reprinted. 


_—_ In view of the many applications we receive 

en lor free theatre tickets we feel compelled to 

awe coint) out that when Tir PLayvGorr AND 
" | 

lickets 


SocIETY was started we made it a_ strict 
rule that tickets should never be applied for, except for 


professional use in connection with the magazine. This 
rule is still in foree and we are therefore unable to com- 
ply with requests of this nature. We enjoy a certain 
feeling of independence in not placing ourselves under 
an obligation to theatrical managers—a body of gentle- 
men to whom courtesy is as natural as water to a duck, 
but on whose courtesy we decline to trespass. Further, 
we are sticklers for the non-abuse of privilege. Tickets are 
given us when requested for a specific purpose, and that 
purpose does not include promiscuous distribution among 
our friends. 


Mr. B. .\. Meyer, whose portrait appears 
in this issue, was stage manager to Mr. 
Oscar Asche and Miss Lily Brayton during 
their recent Australian tour. Australia 
wave Mr. Asche and his beautiful wife such a hearty 
welcome that it is surprising they should want to 
set foot in this dreary, foggy London of ours. The 
attractions of the country proved too much for Mr. 
Meyer, however, for he has acquired an agricultural 
estate in Victoria and intends to remain there for some 
time. 


Back to 
the Land 


Miss By the sad death of Miss Maudi Darrell, 
Mend musical comedy has lost one of _ its 
Darrell cleverest and daintiest exponents. Maudi 


Darrell was the daughter of Mr. Hugh |. 
Dideott. She was educated at a Parisian convent and 
joined the stage eleven years ago. Playgoers will 
remember the six little wives in ‘* San Toy *’ and what 
a delightful litthke one Maudi Darrell made. Her success 
curried her cn to the Gaiety stage, next to the Apollo 
and then to the Savoy. Later she joined Mr. Seymour 
Hicks. Leaving musical comedy for some short while 
she played leading part in ‘* Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past,’’ 
but returned to her old love again to make her last 
appearance on the stage, in 1go8, in ‘** The Belle of 
Brittany.”’ 


~ ““One never knows what one does amiss 
Seymour : : ; 

é ‘ until the next morning, but as far as care 
Hicks as : 


Richard III and expert advice go the scenic and cos- 

tume effects will be as near perfection as 
As fer the acting—well, we will know all 
about that also the next morning,’ said Mr. Hicks at 
a recent interview. He now knows! Prior to the first 
performance, during one of the few moments he was 
net rehearsing, Mr. Hicks said that ‘‘ for two years 
there has been a good deal said about imy_ playing 
Richard III. Not having a theatre at the moment, at 
Mr. Stoll’s request, | have arranged to produce a _ por- 
tion of the tragedy at the Coliseum. The portion of the 
play which I shall present represents the period after the 
murder of the Princes in the Tower and the invasion of 
England by Richmond. This to my mind makes an 
ideal sketch. I have called it a production, and it is a 
production in every sense of the word, for it represents 
seven historical scenes, even though it has to be done in 
the time limit prescribed. 


possible. 


A ‘Indeed, it will be the most elaborate 
. production ever seen as a music-hall 
sketch. There are five full sets and two 
tableaux, which the Coliseum stage alone 
‘permits us to handle expeditiously. There are one 
hundred and twenty-five supernumeraries used, as well as 
the leaders of the various portions of Richard and Rich- 
mond’s armies. ‘The entire company has had a most 


elaborate 
production 
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Notes and Impressions (continued) 


thorough drilling and I hope to be able to show some- 
thing worth seeing in the battle scene on Bosworth 
Field. Although I am giving but a part of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy as great pains have been taken to be cor- 
rect in detail as though I were doing the whole piece. For 
the archzological correctness of the armour, military 
costumes and accessories I am deeply indebted to Guy 
Laking, the King’s armourer, who has given this im- 
portant part his personal attention. The heraldic designs 
and costumes are all by Tom Heslewood, the armour is 
by Felix Joubert, the mention of whose name is enough 
to tell what the armour will be, and one of the most 
interesting parts of the performance will be Edward 
German’s music, which was written specially for the 
production.” 


Mr. Thomas Beecham is apparently a little 


—— annoyed that remarks have been made 
Opera regarding the at- 


tendances at 
Covent Garden during the first 
fortnight of his autumn sea- 
son. He assigns the reason 
for the non-attendance of men 
and women of social impor- 
tance to the fact that they were 
out of town, and asserts that 
now almost nightly, in both 
stalls and boxes, are to be seen 
a considerable number of per- 
sons well known in Society, in 
politics, in literature, in art, 
and, of course, in musical 
circles. Among the many pro- 
minent men and women who 
have attended performances 
recently may be mentioned 
Lady Cunard, Lady Herbert, 
Mr. Mallock, Lady Horner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Asquith, 
Mrs. Walter Rubens, Lady 
Savile, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury, the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, the Countess of 
Kimberley, Lord and Lady 
Pirrie, Lady Meyer, Dora 
Countess of Chesterfield, Lady 
Sarah Wilson, Lord and Lady 
Listowel, Sir Ernest Cassel, 
Captain and Mrs. Henry 
Denison, Lord Charles Beresford and Lady Beres- 
ford, Duchess of Portland, Lady Victoria Caven- 
dish-Bentinck, Lady Alastair Innes-Ker, Lady New- 
borough, Lady Magdalen’ Bulkeley, Baron and 
Baroness de Meyer, the Duchess of Rutland, Lady 
Violet and Lady Diana Manners, Lady Wemyss, the 
Countess of Lytton, Mary Lady Gerrard, and Lord 
Westbury. 


Mr. Maskelyne, being anxious to prove 
Mr. that the secret of his famous whist-playing 
Maskelyne automaton, Psycho, has never becn dis- 
and Psycho covered and that the trick imitations are 

spurious, is offering £2,000 for a genuine 
automaton capable of producing Psycho’s movements 
under the same conditions. Psycho is attracting many 
interested spectators to St. George’s Hall, where he plays 
whist twice daily with any three members of the audi- 
ence. St. George’s Hall is, indeed, a hall of mystery, 
and Psycho is one of the most mysterious automatons 
ever seen there. 





Mr. B. A. Meyer 


“The There are few words in the English lan- 
: > guage that sound sweeter or mean more 
Passing of 5 "> 


than ‘* ventlewoman.”’ Every ling 
the Gentle- 5 : —— 


” hoyden is a ‘‘ lady’ nowadays, just as 
woman : ‘ . ‘ eppedies J d 
every leering bounder is a ‘* gentleman 

but ‘* gentlewoman ’’ is a word that the multitude has so 


far left unprofaned-——perhaps because it only appeals to 
the class it describes. What a calamity, then, if such a 
precious expression were to disappear entirely out of the 
language ! Yet this is what a writer in The Lady's 
Realm is prophesying ‘‘ unless the course of progress is 
materially changed.’’ The gentlewoman's extinction is 
not absolutely assured. ‘‘ There is hope of recalling her 
to her rightful sphere in Society.’’ But she must be re- 
called soon, or not at all. Amidst all the stress and 
hustle, the flash and glitter, the risquéness and artificiality 
of present conditions, she is being crowded out, and the 
angels are preparing to weep! Well they may! It 
would merit angels’ tears if a 
day should ever come when all 
women would be New Women 

when readers of Pendennis 
would ask themselves what on 
earth Thackeray was driving at 
when he said that of all God's 
creatures the high-bred English 
lady seemed to him the noblest, 
and by ‘‘ high-bred *’ he did not 
necessarily mean ‘* high-born.” 


: M r. sepl 

Strolling -}) "Joseph 

vimey is to 

Amateurs be congratulated 
Orchestra 


upon his orches- 
tra’s performance at Queen’s 
Hall on the 3rd instant. The 
hall was fairly well filled and 
the audience most enthusiastic. 
An item of the programme 
deserving special mention was 
Sullivan’s beautiful ‘overture, 
‘“In Memoriam,’’ which was 
rendered with true artistic feel- 
ing. Guilmant’s ‘* Concerto in 
D minor,’’ for organ and 
orchestra, also received good 
treatment, as did Mozart’s 
‘*Symphony in G_ minor.” 
Dr. Walter Alcock’s organ 
solo was greatly appreciated. 
The work of the vocalists, 
Miss Edith Kirkwood and Mr. Charles Victor, deserved 
the recognition given them, and Mr. Harold Garstin 
made an admirable accompanist. 


ah One of the most difficult questions under 
lhe discussion at the moment is that which 

— refers to the rights of pittites and gal- 
ucue 


leryites to hire place-holders in the theatre 
queues. While ‘those who patiently wait for the opening 
of the doors think it very unfair that others should be 
allowed to pay messenger boys to wait for them, there 
are many enthusiastic playgoers who are physically 
unable to stand the strain of a long wait in a theatre 
queue. If these people are unable to afford the price 
of circle or stall tickets they would be precluded from 
going at all unless they could pay others a small sum 
to wait for them. We do not think the real objection 
lies so much in the principle of “ place-holding as in 
the thoughtlessness of some people who hire objection- 
able men for that purpose. 
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** Inconstant George.” By Robert de Flers and 
Armand Caillavet. Adapted by Gladys Unger 


Produced at the Prince of Wa'es’ Theatre on Ist October, 1910 


Messy Charles Hawtrey, ©. Aubrey Smith, Ernest 

hie r. -lubert Druce, Misses Lydia Bilbrooke, Vera 

Vaitland, Ililda Moore, Geraldine Baillie, Joan Langdale, 
Dor eres 


REMEMBER writing out two proverbs in my copy- 
books at school: ‘* One thing at a time,’’ and ‘* If 
a thing is worth doing, do it) well.”’ Georges Bullin 
didn’t go to my school, but he carries out those proverbs 


to the letter. He makes love to one woman at a time, 
but there are three women—one 
alter the other. And when he ts 


making love he does it well, 
thoroughly. Phat’s why he has 
vot himself into such a_ horrible 
mess. He has flown from Paris 
to rid himself of numerous love 
affairs; he arrives at a fashionable 
watering -place in 

Brittany. Here he 

makes love to” three 4 
charming ladies > one 
the wife of Lucien, 
another a music-hall 
singer, and the third 


a vouny innocent 


Hy 
virl, who loves him. 
CGicorges retires, but 
he gets no sleep. The 
music-hall singer ar- 
rives, eats his supper, 
and breaks a svase 
when he tells her he 
loves two other 
women. Lucien de 
Versanne, who has 
found a love-letter to 
his wife, next calls 


ind asks him to make ~ 
up his mind. Who d . ; 
will he marry Photo} 


Lucien’s wife or Fer- 
mande Chantal? He 
cannot say. Finally, Micheline comes in through the 
window to take him shrimping. After a good deal of 
talk she falls asleep, and he writes to her guardian to 
say that he wants to marry her. 

Phe whole play seems to have been written for Mr. 
Hawtrey. The second act alone was sufficient to stamp 
the word ** Success"? all over the play in big capital 
letters. We laughed and laughed again as this inimit- 
ible actor got in and out of bed in his pyjamas. The 
farce —they call it a comedy, but it isn't one— is full of 
telling little quips and gibes. The structure is built upon 
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Mr. Charles Hawtrey 


such stuff as this: Micheline tells Georges she loves him. 
She doesn’t know why it happens. She fell in love with 
him ‘‘ like a cab accident.’’ He will not marry an inex- 
perienced woman, so she concocts an imaginary love 
affair, and mysteriously shows him the portrait of her 
lover. Asked who it is, she tells him it is Bernard Shaw. 
The house roared. 

Miss Doris Lytton gave a fine rendering of the part of 
Micheline, and the other characters were well played. 
The piece is beautifully mounted, the costumes of the 
ladies being, indeed, what the lady behind me called 
‘* perfect dreams.”’ 


‘*The Liars.” By Henry Arthur Jones 


Revived at the Criterion Theatre on 27th October, 1910 


Sir Charles Wyndham, Miss Mary Moore, Messrs. 
Norman Trevor, Thalberg Corbett,. Bertram Steer, Sam 


} Sothern, Alfred Bishop, Herbert Dansey, Misses Norma 


Whalley, Dorothy Thomas, Lettice Fairfax, and Ellis 
Jeffreys. 

si HE LIARS” was preduced at the 

Criterion in October, 1897, revived 

at the New in June, 1904, and again at the 


' Criterion in April, 1907. In the present 
revival it is running along gaily, as though 
it had just been born. A fourteen-year- 

old comedy and as 
good as new! To 


every playgoer the 
plot must be familiar. 
It remains only for 
me to add my voice 
eo to the shouts of ap- 
YS A proval. Sir Chris- 
. topher Deering is 
the same __philo- 
sophical friend to 
Lady Jessica Nepean 
leg 4 as ever, and_= Sir 

re Charles Wyndham is 
the same Sir Chris- 
topher, just as Miss 
Mary Moore is the 
same Lady _ Jessica 
Nepean. Neither 
has aged a_ bit. When the curtain rang up on 
the first night of the revival the crowded house gave them 
both a weleome such as has seldom been given before. 
They were not only pleased, but obviously touched at the 
reception. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones was undoubtedly at his best 
when his clever pen wrote the now historic lines of ‘‘ The 
Liars.”? The years have not dulled its brilliancy; time 
has not softened its humour. Built upon a fabric of 
lies, the story is weaved by a master hand until out of 
all the evil cometh good. 
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In one way a remarkable change was noticeable. The 
play has been mounted with the sumptuousness it richly 
deserves. The costumes of Miss Mary Moore, Miss 
Lettice Fairfax, and Miss Dorothy Thomas are enough to 
draw the world of fashion to the Criterion. They are 
beautiful. The mounting leaves nothing to be desired, 
and I offer Sir Charles my heartiest congratulations upon 
an interesting and, I hope, successful production. 


‘*Nobody’s Daughter.” By George Paston 
Produced at Wyndham’s Theatre, on 3rd September, 1910 
Messrs. Gerald du Maurier, Sydney Valentine, Rona/la 
Squire, Leon Quartermaine, 1. Marsh Allen, Misses Lilian 
Braithwaite, Henrietta Watson, Rosalie Toller, Mary Rork 
and Dorothy Bell. 
be OBODY’S DAUGHTER ”” first attracted play- 
goers out of sheer curiosity. They wanted to see 
Mr. Gerald du Maurier in a part where theft was not the 
principal motive. Later they went to see it because it 
was a good play, and they are still going to see it. Yes, 
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enough space for the language she uses.) Poor Framp- 
ton gives way. In fact, he is in a state of collapse. 
When his health is restored he resolves to forgive and 
forget, adopting his wife’s child as his own and helping 
her in her love affair with her mechanic. 

Mr. du Maurier was, of course, excellent as Mr. 
Frampton. He is one of the few actors who are capable 
of carrying a play on his own shoulders. In ‘* Nobody's 
Daughter ’’ he had healthy assistance from Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite as Mrs. Frampton, Miss Rosalie Toller as 
Honora May, Mr. Sydney Valentine as Colonel Torrens, 
and Miss Henrietta Watson as Mrs. ‘Torrens, 

The play was tastefully mounted and dressed. Miss 
Braithwaite’s costumes were particularly charming. Miss 
Watson’s simple, yet perfectly-made, dresses were as 
noticeable as the wonderful creations and hats worn by 
Miss Dorothy Bell and Miss Rosalie Toller. So many 
plays are over-dressed nowadays that it is quite a 
pleasure to see our stage favourites robed and hatted 
Without extravagance in design. 


[Foulsham & Banfield 


A Scene from ‘‘ Nobody’s Daughter” 


it is a good play, but there are thousands better. Coin- 
cidence and improbability out of the way, it would be 
excellent, but these features are in the way—very much. 
Again, there was a striving after unconventionality that 
was very conventional, and which displeased me much. 
Here is the story, however. Mr. and Mrs. Frampton 
and Colonel and Mrs. Torrens are fast friends. But 
before either couple married, Mrs. Frampton and Colonel 
Torrens were still faster friends, so ‘‘ fast,’’ indeed, that 
Honora May was born. As luck would have it, Honora, 
who was being bred up in a country cottage by an old 
nurse, fell in leve with a mechanic, and Mrs. Frampton, 
in an endeavour to stop the affair, took the girl into her 
own house. Why she did such a thing I cannot say, but 
she did. So here we have Honora living as the ward 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frampton. The Torrenses come along ; 
Frampton discovers, by inquiries, the truth of the child’s 
origin, and then fireworks begin to go off. It’s a bit of 
a let-down for a man to learn that his wife had an illegiti- 
mate child, even if it did happen nineteen years ago! 
Mrs. Torrens looks at the matter from a different stand- 
point. The Colonel and Mrs. Frampton have ceased to 
love each other long ago, and, after all, it’s human 
nature. (I’m putting things bluntly, because I haven’t 


““Grace.” By W. Somerset Maugham. 
Produced at the Duke of York’s Theatre on 15th October, 1910. 


Misses Irene Vanbrugh, Lillah McCarthy, Mary Barton, 
Nina Sevening, Gertrude Lang, Lady Tree, Messrs. Dennis 
Eadie, Leslie Faber, Arthur Wontner, Edmund Gwenn, and 
/lorton Cooper. 


I’ we are to take Mr. Somerset Maugham seriously, 

they must be a very peculiar lot of people down in 
Somerset. But don’t believe him, gentle reader; he’s 
only pulling your leg. There are not more snobs in 
Somerset than in any other county. Some of the charac- 
ters in ‘* Grace’’ may be exceptions. Let’s hope they 
are. Grace is the young wife of a Somerset squire, 
Claude — Insole. She’s a charming girl, but not 
‘“county.’’ So she finds herself snubbed by her hus- 
band’s county friends. In a spirit of revolt she carries 
on an ‘‘ affair’? with a lover, Henry Cobbet, in her 
husband’s house. Why, I don’t know, but she does! 
Her conscience is quiet until she hears her husband dis- 
missing his gamekeeper unless he sends his daughter, 
Peggy, from the village. The daughter has ‘ disgraced 
herself,’’ and the rules of the estate demand her expul- 
sion. Grace’s sin confronts her when she hears this, and 
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Drama of the 


she pleads for Peggy, to the astonishment of the whole 


family. lo save further trouble, 1 suppose, Peggy puts 


the lid on the matter by committing suicide. 


is terribly upset. 


Poor Grace 
Her lover, finding that she loves him 
not, has departed, and Grace discovers that Peggy’s 
death has taught her to love her husband. <A friend of 
the family probes her heart and finds out her secret. 
What is she to do? That is the problem for Grace. To 
confess to Claude, whose reason for dismissing Peggy 
was to avoid contamination with his own wife, would be 
to kill him with grief, and his wife loves him now! The 
friend’s advice is to let ignorance still be bliss; to keep 
her secret and suffer punishment in knowing that she is 
keeping an awful truth from him. Grace looks at the 
matter in this light, too, and resolves to make amends 
for past misdeeds by future devotion. 

We all come out of the theatre wondering what sort 
of a life Grace would have in the future. It looked pretty 
bad for her before she loved her husband, and what she 
must be going through now, heaven only knows! Poor 
Grace ! : 

If it were not for the charming personality of Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh in the name-part, and the excellent act- 
ing of a very strong company, ‘* Grace ’’ would be too 
chilly for this weather. 


“The Convict on the Hearth.” By Frederick Fenn 
Preceding ‘‘ Mrs. Skeffing on,” at the Queen’s Theatre. 


Messrs. Arthur Chesney, Richard Haigh, Robert Lawlor, 
Gerald Merriclees, Walter Kingsford, Hubert Jlarben, 
Misses Frances Wetherall, Estelle Winwood, Molly Preston, 
and kvelyn Weeden 

ITER many revivals, ‘‘ The Convict on the Hearth ”’ 

was put on by Mr. Vedrenne in front of ‘‘ Mrs. 

Skeflington.’’ This little one-act play will never fail to 





t holv \Ellis & Watery 
Miss Frances Wetherall and Mr. Arthur Chesney 
arouse enthusiasm. Played by a new company, the 
piece lost none of its interest, the convict of Mr. Arthur 
Chesney, the Mrs. Midden of Miss Frances Wetherall, 
and the Mr. Midden of Mr. Richard Haigh being really 
clever impersonations. 
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Month (continued ) 


‘* The Convict,’’ as it is familiarly known, formed an 
excellent contrast to ** Mrs. Skeffington.”’ 

The story of Mr. Cosmo Hamilton’s bright little 
comedy, ‘*‘ Mrs. Skeffington,’’ is told by the author in 
the section of THE PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED 
devoted to the play of the month in this issue. It will 
be found interesting reading. The play is well-acted 
throughout and mounted with taste. 


“The Man from the Sea.” By William J. Locke 
Produced at the Queen’s Theatre on 20th September, 1910 
Miss Nina Boucicault, Messrs. Robert Loraine, Arthur 
Lewis, Dawson Milward, A. WVane-Tempest, Gerald 
Merrielees, Jules Shaw, E. Y. Rae, F. Worlock, Misses 
Beryl Faber, Gwladys Gaynor, Molly Preston, and Olivia 
Eltone. 

S our readers have come to look upon THe Ptay- 
Aloe AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED as a record of the 
London stage, ‘‘ The Man from the Sea’’ must be 
found a place. The play did not meet with the success 
it deserved. It was a bright and breezy little piece, and 
| think that if Mr. Robert Loraine had done justice to 
himself it might have turned the corner. I’ve seen Mr. 
Loraine in worse parts to more advantage. Hle’s a fine 
actor—when he likes. 

The author told his story in human language, where 
a lesser writer would have preached a sermon. The 
struggle of the upper-class woman of the world between 
her inclinations and her conscience is not an easy thing 
to set before a London audience. Here is a Christian 
woman, Marion Lee, who discovers that her friend 


and fellow-worker in the Cathedral town, Daphne 
Averill, is not actually married to a_ rising 
young doctor. The ‘‘man from the sea’’ arrives, 


but his attempt to smooth things over fails. 
She must acquaint the Dean! But she loves the 
man from the sea and on his threatening to leave her 
unless she keeps silence she feels as her friend would 
feel and relents. The story comes out, however, but a 
convenient wire announcing Daphne's real husband’s 
death clears the air for a happy ending. The work of 
Miss Nina Boucicault, Mr. A. Vane-Tempest and Miss 
Beryl Faber was particularly good. 


“Young Fernald.” By E. G. Sutherland and B. M. 

Dix. 

Produced at the New Theatre on 28th September, 1910. 

Miss Evelyn Millard, Messrs. Norman McKinnel, Robert 
/lorton, Douglas Imbert, Nigel Playfair, Leveson Lane, 
Misses Frances Wetherall, Mary Jerrold, and Blanche 
Stanley. 

HE authors gave us a dish of domestic trouble. 

Derrick Lowne is a woman hater, his knowledge 

of women being gleaned from those of his own family— 
which isn’t cricket! After many household and family 
quarrels Derrick finds himself alone in his house, expect- 
ing a secretary, Carey Fernald. The secretary arrives 
and turns out to be a woman. The family come back to 
the house and on learning the position of affairs insult 
‘young Fernald.”’ She leaves the house never to 
return, but Derrick has discovered that she is not like 
other women he has met. She is a brick, a good sort, 
a plucky little girl, and all that sort of thing. The 
women of Derrick’s family happen to learn that she is 
niece of ‘* Lady Someone-or-other,’” and immediately 
forgive and forget. But young Fernald has had enough 
and starts for the station, only to be overtaken by Der- 
rick, who characteristically declares his love. 

I am glad to have seen Miss Evelyn Millard as 
‘* Young Fernald.’’ It drives away all the unpleasant 
memories of ‘‘ The Crisis.’’ Mr. Norman McKinnel, 
too, reinstated himself, as it were, and I’m only sorry 
the play did not run longer. 
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E have been informed that a new company called ** The 

Debonairs "’ has been started, under the general manage- 
ment of Mr. J. de la Mare Rowley, ‘ for the production of 
original work of artistic and literary merit, such as one-act 
Plays, Operettas, Songs, Dances, Dramatic and Musical Recita- 
tions, Ballets, Scenic Tableaux, and Miscellaneous Variety 
Items. Any work of a novel character will be carefully con- 
sidered, and if it meets with approval, will be afforded a free 
production at one of the Company’s performances.’’ The idea 
has met with the approval and support of many distinguished 
members of the dramatic and musical professions. There is 
certainly room for such a company and we wish it the best of 
luck. Communications and MSS. should be addressed to the 
Hon. Secretary, 9 Versailles Road, Anerley, S.E. 


The outstanding event in the amateur world during October 
was undoubtedly the British Empire’s Shakespeare Society's 
eight performances of 
“As You Like it.” 
The work of this 
Society is always in- 
teresting, but the intro- 
duction of four Rosa- 
linds, four Celias, and 
two impersonations of 
nearly every other part 
in the play caused this 
week of Shakespeare 
to be valuable to both 
players and audience. 
Each production went 
with commendable 
smoothness, and we 
can but hope that this 
ambitious effort will 
become a permanent 
feature of the work of 
this Society. 


Prow; 


The Streatham Hill 
A.D.C., assisted by 
Miss Maude Evelyn, gave a very promising performance of 
** The Liars ’’ at the Public Hall, West Norwood. We say 
promising because we understand that this club has been 
recently formed, and in any case the names in the cast are fresh 
to us. Mr. Bernard W. Seigle was particularly well cast as 
Sir Christopher Deering, as also was Mr. Gwilym Edwarde as 
Edward Faulkner, but on the whole the work of the ladies was 
more studied and artistic than that of the men. Miss Maude 
Evelyn, who also produced the play, was a finished Lady 
Jessica; Misses Molly Butt, Gwendoline Leeds, Jennie Schuler, 
and Bessie Noble each played well in their respective parts. 


The Cripplegate Club gave a good all-round performance of 
“You Never Can Tell” at the Institute from which this Club 
takes its name, in which no particular member shone with 
particular brilliancy. Mr. Emil Hardy was first in the cast as 
Fergus Crampton, and gave the best reading in the piece. Mr. 
T. Milford Cottam made a terrifying K.C., a vigorous perform- 
ance, but almost too boisterous. Mr. James McGowan played 
well as the much-tried Finch. Mr. F. Revelle Potts was more 
insolent than precocious as Philip Clandon. One must not 
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elaborate the characters in Shaw's plays, but play them as they 
are. Mr. Arthur C. Chapman gave a well-sustained, if some- 
what elderly, reading of the Waiter, delivering his lines with 
his accustomed clearness and point. Miss Ellie Chester was not 
word perfect as Mrs. Clandon, a fault which has appeared rather 
frequently in this lady’s work of late. Her impersonation, how- 
ever, was extremely good. Miss Nellie Innes was charming as 
Dolly Clandon, as also was Miss Lilian Cooper as Gloria, but 
one needs a good deal more than charm in the latter part. The 
play was produced by Mr. A. C. Chapman. 


The Ilford Social Club scored a big success with their produc- 
tion of ‘* Beauty and the Barge "’ at the Ilford Town Hall. The 
cast on the whole was extremely good; it is when we get a little 
below the surface—and that is the business of the critic, is it 
not?—that we find evidence of weakness. We find over 
emphasis on the part of Mr. Albert C, Farrant as James Barley, 
and the same with the 
Major Smedley of Mr. 
John Stocker, although 
this gentleman gave a 
well-sustained — pe r- 
formance. Miss Dora 
Ray was not too suc- 
cessful as Ethel Smed- 
ley, although she 
looked charming. 
Both she and = Mr. 
Frederick G. Lloyd, as 
Lieutenant Seton 
Boyne, were at their 
best in the last act. 
In the lesser parts we 
found the greater dis- 
tinction. Notably was 
this the case in the 
Lucy Dallas of Miss 
Elsie Savage; the 


ee ee Herbert Manners of 


Mary and Kathleen -Olivieri at the Elysée Galleries Mr. Walter Dunéan, 


who did the finest 
piece of work in the piece; the ‘Tom Codd of Mr. H. Stanley 
Clarke ; the Augustus of Mr. Maitland Stapley ; the John Dibbs 
of Mr. F. J. Slater, and the George Porter of Mr. F. Moore. 
Mrs. Lily Davies and Miss Frances Jolly were excellent as 
Mrs. Porter and Mrs. Baldwin. 


The St. German D.C. were wise in choosing such a good old 
evergreen as ‘A Pair of Spectacles "’ for their performance at 
St. Andrew’s Hall. Although we suspect that the members of 
the cast were not very experienced, the performance was highly 
commendable. The gentlemen were better than the ladies in 
this case. Mr. A. Dixon Taylor in Sir John Hare’s old part, 
Mr. Benjamin Goldfinch, played with confident tenderness. Mr. 
Sidney Chidley was excellent as the Uncle * fra’ Sheffield,’’ his 
son, Dick, being played in fine style by Mr. Walter Leeming, a 
recruit from the L.C.C. Club, we think. The two shoemakers, 
played by Messrs. W. E. Royle and Fred Jacobs, bore record of 
the fact that good work will make small parts important and 
effective. Miss Maud Taylor was good as Lucy Lorimer. 


The Comedy Club’s performance of ‘* A Woman of no Im- 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


was well up to the record for good work enjoyed by 
this Club. Mr. David Davies made a capital Lord Hlingworth, 
cold, remorseless, and polished. Mr. Ernest W. Peall, who also 


portance 


Mr. A. E. 
Wass gave one of the best readings of the: piece as Doctor 
Daubeny, D.D. Mr. Kingsley Jones proved a better elocutionist 
than actor as Gerald Arbuthnot. Miss Florence E. Liddle was 
charming as Hester Worsley. Mrs. Ernest Renton played Mrs. 
\rbuthnot with her usual sympathy and keen sense of character. 
Mr. W. OT. Reed acted as stage manager. 


wted as producer, made a good Sir John Pontefract. 


The Martin Harvey D.C. gave a successful performance of 
Phe New Clown "' at the ¢ ripple ate, but. we have seen this 
Club to better advantage in a better play. The character studies 


were extremely good, the Mr. Dixon of Avon Gelder being 
specially so. Miss Winifred Kemp and Mr. Crawford Balearres 
scored as Rosie Platt and Lord Cyril Garston. 


We have seldom cnjoved an amateur performance of * Sun- 
day more than that given at the Court Theatre in aid of the 
lnsuranee Clerks’ Orphanage. The cast was well chosen and 
the play went with plenty of swing. Miss Brineta Brown was 
charming in the name part, both in the English home of Colonel 
Brinthorpe, capitally 


played by Mr. Frederick 


James, and the well- 
arranged scenes in Silver 
Creek Mr. Gieor ge 
Giroves was an excellent 
Pom Oxley The ** bovs ** 
were plaved by Messrs 
Julian Wylie, Eric I; 
Nathan, \rehie Bradshaw, 
uid, to = quote Byron, 
Seach did well in’ his 
degree.” Mh \drian 
Sydney played with pleas- 
ing’ restraint in the melo- 


\rthu 


dramatic part of 
Brinthorpe 


Stedman's Stage Society 
made rather an ambitious 


tempt when they pro- 
duced *AGrienmn 
Lecouvreur “at the Cou 
Phesatre Phe play in 
scheme and construction 
has litth to awaken = in- 


lerest ina twentieth cen- 
tury audience, sand this 
beings so it is surprising — Photo] 
that the cast, who wer 

presumably still in the 

‘student " stage, should have made such a good impression ; 
but we venture to think that this may be accounted for by the 
experienced coaching of Mr. Marshall Moore. These perform- 
inees are of the highest value to the student of dramatic art, and 
we congratulate Stedman's Stage Society on being in a position 


to five a two-night run at the Court Theatre. ‘The honours of 
the evenings were undoubtedly won by Miss Iris Damon in the 
name part, a difficult réle well sustained; Mr. Charles hoop as 
Michonet, a really good piece of work, and Miss Elsa Hall as the 
Duchess Phe play was attacked in a business-like, capable 
fashion 


* The Lyons Mail” is no easy play for amateurs, and the com- 
ny organised by Mir. Maleolm Morley is to be congratulated 
upon its sueeess at Balham. The most notable performance: 


\ that of Mr. Maleolm Morley, who, in the dual réle of 
Lesurgues and Dubose, did not, as might have been expected, 
ive a slavish imitation of the distinguished actor who created 
thee poco Phe father, Jerome Lesurques, was strongly plaved 
by Mr. bk. oP. Douglha \mong the lesser parts. and the cast is 
longs owe select the names of Messrs. Herbert Mason, G. T. 


\bbott, and ¢ Perey Friend, who played the companions in 


crime of Dubose, Mr. Edward Smith, who plaved Didier, and 
Mr. F. OW. Lambe, who plaved Joliquet. Miss Kathleen M. 


Marriott plaved Janette extremely well 


The London O. and D.S. in th: 


‘Superior Sex,’* by H. 4). 
Banning and |. H 


Matunder, We gave a detailed criticism of 





The Ilford Social Club in ‘‘ Beauty and the Barge” 


the work of this Club in this opera when they produced it last 
season, so will content ourselves by saying that this second 
performance of this opera but whets our appetite for more. We 
should like to see other operatic clubs tackle this work, for the 
book and lyrics are quaintly humorous and the music of a very 
high order. All particulars may be obtained from Mr. J. Stanley 
Verde, O4 Abbey Road, N.W. 


The Muswell Hill D.S. made a popular choice in ** The Duke 
of Killiecrankie,’ if one may judge by the applause from a large 
audience which rewarded their efforts at the second of their three 
performances. ‘The cast was good all through, but the chief 
work falls upon the Duke, admirably played by Mr. W. Sewell 
Singer; Henry Pitt Welby, M.P., presented in fine style by Mr. 
Frank Runchman; Lady Henrietta, who found capable inter- 
pretation in the hands of Miss Violet Schultz; and Mrs. Mul- 
holland, played with brisk intelligence by Mrs. Arthur E. 
Salmon. ‘The success of the play was undoubtedly due to this 
elever quartette, 


The Players’ $.C. achieved a distinct success with their 
performance of ** The Undercurrent,’’ for every character was 
suitably cast and the work was, on the whole, extremely good. 
Mr. Yund King has been 
better suited than he was 
as Sir Frank Keniston. 
Lord Shelmerdine was 
made a very decrepit, tot- 
tering old man by Mr. E. 
Hunt. Mr. H. W. Han- 
bury was an_ excellent 
Joshua Sapcott. He 
seemed to revel in the 
part in a manner that 
was most engaging. Mr. 
J. W. Middlemas was 
good as Colonel Wragby, 
as also was Mr. W. H. 
Parry as Cresham Ban- 
thorpe. Mr. Leonard D. 
Garrard was weak as 
Lord Dulverton, the best 
juvenile in the piece being 
undoubtedly Mr. Norman 
Blyth as young Lawrence 


Keniston. Miss Gold- 
smith was a capable and 
strong Countess 
Zechyadi. er foreign 


accent was evident with- 
out being tiresome. Miss 
Dorothy Sturgess was de- 
lightful as Lady Imogen 
Vane, pretty, vivacious, 
and clever. Miss Phyllis Field scored as Melpomene Sapcott. 
Play produced by Mr. Sydney Ewart. 


| Honcas 


The Protean D.C. gave a capital performance of * Still 
Waters Run Deep” and ** Comedy and ‘Tragedy ” at Balham. 
In the first play, and in the opening scene, the honours went 
to Mr. Gerald Lindsay and Mrs. C. J. Berridge as John Mild- 
may and Mrs. Hector Sternhold; but later on Miss Rose A. 
Grant proved herself to be a strong and capable 
Mrs. Mildmay. Mr. Edgar 5. 
Hawksley. 
selves well, 


actress .as 
Rouse was a good Captain 
The other members of the cast acquitted them- 





A copy of No. 2 of the * Halt-hour Plays for Amateurs ’ 
(Stead’s Publishing Tlouse), which deals with ‘* Sheridan’s 
Wit,’ has just reached us. The book is edited by C. M. 
ucker, and possesses distinetly novel features. Points of 
emphasis are indicated by a bolder type, descriptive action is 
suggested, hints as to staging, furniture, costume and make- 
up are given, and the historical aspect of the part is briefly 
portrayed. Seenes are given from ** THE RIVALS,”’’ under 
the headings of ** Captain A\bsolute’s Dilemma ’’ and *t A Man 
of Honour "*; from “ THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL,” 
“The Daily Jangle’’ and *t.\) Man of Sentiment ”’ (Screen 
Scene); and from ‘* THE CRITIC,?’ ** A Tragedy Rehearsed.”’ 
No. 1 of the same series deals with Shakespeare’s humour. 
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“MRS. SKEFFINGTON ” 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


Produced at the QUEEN’S THEATRE, LONDON, on 21st Cctober, 1910 





Photo) [Ellis €@ Walery 
Miss BERYL FABER as Kathleen Lindsay Mr. DAWSON MILWARD as Major Skeffington 
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“Mrs. Skeffington ” 


The Story of the Play, by the Author 


N the unpicturesque Colonel’s quarters of a cavalry 

barracks at Aldershot little Mrs. Ranulph Thynne 

had made her nest, and in her pretty drawing-room, 
crowded with silver frames and silver knicknacks, this 
fluffy-minded littke woman gathered round her all the 
youth of the regiment. She dispensed tea and advice, 
listened to heart troubles and money worries, played 
bridge and badinage. A charming littlke woman, irre- 
sponsible, with no sense of honesty, quite vice-less, but 
a little more selfish than the general run, she uncon- 
sciously made her husband's life a thing of constant 
irritation. This husband, Ranulph Thynne, was a sort of 
Othello, «a man of inordinate jealousy, possessed of a 
temperament that was suspicious as it was affectionate, 
« man who did not believe in platonic friendship, and 
who refused to permit of there being any honour in the 
dealings of civilised men and women—a man, therefore, 
utterly devoid of a sense of humour. This is obvious 
from the fact that he was furiously jealous of Jack 
Skeflington, second in command, who was an_ honest, 
simple, straightforward, ambitious person—in_ every 
sense of the word a sportsman and a gentleman. 

The Colonel’s wife and the second in command had 
known each other since they were children, and had 
continued to be good pals through all the years. There 
never had been, and never could be, anything but friend- 
ship for these two. They were just as much brother and 
sister as though they had been born of the same parents. 
In the face of the explicit wishes of the Colonel, the little 
woman had, however, continued to behave to Jack 
Skeflington just as she had always behaved to him before 
her marriage, although she had promised her husband 
that she would not do so. In the natural order of things 
Mrs. Thynne was obliged to go up to London for a few 
days alone. She put up at the Carlton Hotel, and, while 
there, came across Jack 
Skeflington, who was on 
leave. Knowing nothing 
of the promise which the 
Colonel had wrung from 
his wife, Skeflington 
gladly fell in with Mrs. 
Thynne’s suggestion 
that he should motor her 
down to Findon, in Sussex, to 
see his racing’ stable. On the 
way back, late in the evening, 
Skeflington’s ear broke down, 
and was pulled into the nearest 
village a derelict. What was at 
first merely something of a 
nuisance rapidly became a dis- 
agreeable and a dangerous posi- 
tion. There was no other car in 
the place, the post office was 
closed for telegrams, and the last 
train had left for London. The 
Colonel's wife and the man of 
whom the Colonel was jealous 
and suspicious found themselves 
alone for the night in circum- 
stances that were frightfully 
compromising. The little woman 
lost her head, and, being afraid 
that the landlady of the only inn 
might regard her as a loose character, she volunteered 
the information that she was Mrs. Skeffington; and the 
first person who walked into the place was the Oxford 
Undergraduate brother of one of her husband’s junior 
subalterns. Willoughby Pellew had met Jack Skeflington 
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before, was greatly struck by the prettiness of the little 
lady who had been pointed out to him as Mrs. Skefling- 
ton, and, when writing that night to his brother to say 
that he was going to Aldershot to see the inspection of 
the regiment, referred to the motor mishap of the senior 
major, and gave a colloquial descrip- 
tion of Skeflington’s wife. 

Little Mrs. Thynne returned to 
Aldershot in a flutter of nerves, and, 
instead of leaving well alone and say- 
ing nothing about the unpleasant 
Tuesday night, she blurted out to the 
Colonel that she had spent the night 
in guestion with the Banburys_ in 
Cadogan Square. Her statement 
was believed, but, characteristically 
enough, she had left behind her 
several of her things, and for these 
the Colonel wrote. All his suspicions 
were set on fire when he received a 
letter from Alice Banbury stating that 
Mrs. Thynne’s things were not with 
her, because Patty Thynne had _ not 
stayed the night there. So there was 
a mystery and a lie, and the fluffy- 
minded litthe woman, fully realising 
what would happen if her Othello 
husband came to know that she had 
actually spent the night under the 
same roof far away from London with 
the very man as to whom her husband 
was rabidly jealous, went hopelessly 
from one lie to another. The report 
that Jack Skeffington had been mar- 
ried on leave, more or less on the sly, reached barracks 
the day after Mrs. Thynne’s return. Skeflington, his 
leave being up, found himself the recipient of congratula- 
tions and chaff, and from these things he knew that the 
motor incident, which he hoped would have no sequel, 
was the talk of the regiment. He was married and could 
not produce a wife. If the Colonel discovered who the 
woman was who was supposed to be his wife his career 
was over, and he would lose the command of the expedi- 
tion upon which he had set his heart. 

At this point there arrived on the scene the sister of 
Skeflington’s best pal, to whom Mrs. Thynne had offered 
hospitality for the night. Kathleen Lindsay was a 
woman who had fallen in love with Skeflington when her 


[Photo Ellis & Walery 


‘hair was only half up, and she had remained in love with 


him ever since. She tried to persuade herself, when, 
after a series of alarms and excursions, the position was 
explained to her by Mrs. Thynne and Skeflington, that 
she was ready to do anything in the world to get Jack 
out of his tight corner, because he had got her out of a 
tight corner years ago. When she suggested, with 
characteristic daring, that she should be the Mrs. 
Skeflington to whom the voung Oxford man had referred, 
she did so, not because she wanted to pay back Jack for 
his kindness to her, but wholly and entirely because she 
loved him and desired above all things to prevent him 
from losing the expedition and leaving the Service. Mrs. 
Thynne, rushing in where angels feared to tread, saw 
immediately a way out of her troubles, and, before Kath- 
leen’s daring and dangerous suggestion could be dis- 
cussed, jumped at the Colonel and introduced Skefling- 
ton’s ‘‘ wife.”’ 

All went well at dinner that evening and during the 
inspection the following day. ‘‘ Mrs. Skeff’’ was intro- 
duced to the regiment, and was received wholeheartedly 
by -Jack’s brother officers, especially by Noel Dacre, the 
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The Play of the Month (continued } 


‘ 


junior subaltern, who promised ‘‘ to spoil her.’’ The 
ordeal of being introduced to the inspecting General and 
Lady Thurlow was passed through almost  scatheless, 
although there were several moments when the house of 
cards, so hastily built up, seemed to be on the point of 
tumbling in a heap. The Colonel had accepted Kathleen 
as Mrs. Skeflington, and believed the story as to the 
motor accident on the fatal Tuesday night. Only a few 
hours remained before the so-called Mrs. Skeflington 
would leave Aldershot, and only two or three weeks 
before Jack would leave England on his expedition ; and 
then there arrived in the ante-room the young Oxford 
man, Willoughby Pellew, who had seen Jack and Mrs. 
Thynne at the inn. On _ being intreduced to Mrs, 
Skeflington he passed the smiling but nervous Kathleen, 
and, to the horror of the conspirators, went. straight 


across the room to little Mrs. Thynne, in full view of the 


Colonel, whereupon the house of cards 
tottered and fell. = The position was now 
infinitely worse than ever it had_ been. 
uriously angry at having been made to 
look a fool, the Colonel, who could get 
nothing out of Skeflington, decided to 
telephone at once for a private detective 
who should follow his wife's movements 
and obtain witnesses as to her having 
spent the night at the inn with Skeflfing- 
ton. 

Kathleen Lindsay once more took every- 
thing into her own hands. She saw the 
Oxford man alone and charmed him into 
believing that he had made a mistake as 
to Mrs. Thynne’s identity, and made him 
see the urgent necessity of apologising to 
the Colonel for having made him believe 
it. Kathleen saw enough blue in the sky 
to make a pair of sailor’s trousers, and 
once more the irresponsible little Mrs. 
Thynne bubbled with laughter, and con- 
gratulated Kathleen upon being ‘as 
clever as a monkey and ever so much 
better-looking.”’ The blackest of all 
clouds gathered, however, when Skeffing- 
ton told them that a private detective was 
on his way to 
interview the 
Colonel, and so 
there was no- Photo) 
thing for it but for Kathleen 
to deal with the Colonel him- 
self. A very bad quarter of 
an hour followed, during 
which Othel- 
le, 12 the 
uniform of a 
dragoon, ab- 
solutely __re- 
fused to be- 
lieve the 
whole — truth 
which Kath- 
leen told him, 
finally driving 
her into a 
confession as 
to why she 
had pretended 
to be Mrs. 
Ske flington, 
and in letting 
him into the 
secret of 
her love for 
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Jack, which no one knew except her brother. Although 
the Colonel gave no man the credit of behaving honour- 
ably towards any attractive woman-—-a warped and 
poisonous point of view which 
proved plainly) enough the un- 
pleasantness of this) man’s) mind 

Kathleen did believe in’ men's 
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[E llis & Walery 
A Charming Situation. Major: Skeffington recognises, in Kathleen, 
a little friend of long ago 


honour, and especially in the honour of Jack Skef- 
fington, who had treated Mrs. Thynne as a sister. 
Her sincerity, the tears which she was unable to hold 
back, and the strength of her love for Jack Skeflington 
convinced the Colonel of his wife’s innocence. Sketling- 
ton found Kathleen alone. Her cab was waiting at the 
door. Was he to let her go? He regarded himself as a 
confirmed bachelor, but here was Kathleen, the girl whom 
he had called, in the old days, the ** Kid,’’ the ** Streak 
of Lightning,’? and ‘Old Brown’ Stockings ’’—the 
woman whose pluck and unselfishness had gradually won 
his admiration and surprised him into love. Was it 
possible that he could let her go? A man would have 
had to be a fool not to have spoken. Skeflington was 
no fool. 
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A Husband’s Jealousy 





Colonel Thynne (Mr. A. HOLMES-GoRE): ‘' Give me that letter!’’ 
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Ivo Ward (Mr. Cuias. VERNON): ‘‘In all seriousness, the boy writes ‘ bride.’ ’’ 
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Skeffington returns to Barracks 
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Major Skeffington : ‘* You will understand how tight our corner is when I tell you that the woman to whom | am supposed 
to be married is Mrs. Thynne.”’ 
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Scenes in the Anteroom 
On the Day of the Inspection 
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iMoughby Pellew ( 


Pellew recognises Mrs. Thynne 





Mr. AkTHUR G. ONSLOW) to Mrs. Thynne: ‘* How do you do, Mrs. Skeffington ?"' 


Young Oxford entertained by the Army 
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The Army and the Church 








Iiffie Thynne (Miss GWLADYS Gaynor): “H'm!"’ Noel Dacre: ‘‘ Let me kiss you, as Noel ?”’ 
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Noel: ‘‘ Looktupon me as one of the ‘nuts.’ ”’ Effie: ‘‘ Moukey-nuts ? 
Noel: ‘' | suppose I laidimyself open to that,’ 
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Kathleen wins over “ Young Oxford,” and— 
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thleen wish you the best luck possible—your'Blue—if you haven't already got it.’’ 
Willoughby; ‘‘Thave! I never felt ‘ bluer’ in my life.’’ 
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eventually conquers the Colonel 
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The Modern. Othello 







The: Duel between 
Kathleen and 


Colonel Thynne. 
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Kathleen You were going to put a detective on Major Skeffington's tracks ; I’ve saved you the trouble, I’ve told you the truth.” 
5 Colonel Thynne: ‘' The Truth! 
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Madame Sarah Bernhardt and Sandow’s Corset 


The Greatest Actress of all time, who has previously dispensed with Corsets, recommends 
every lady to adopt the wonderful new garment produced by Mr. Eugen Sandow. 


A HANDSOME BOOK OF PARTICULARS FREE TO READERS OF 


r | femini really has never been any article of 
feminine apparel which has caused such an 
immediate and universal sensation amongst 

members of the fair sex as the wonderful new Corset 

so recently produced by that master mind amongst 
students of the requirements of the human body from 
both Health and Beauty points of view, Mr. Eugen 

Sandow. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt, ‘La Divine Sarah,” 
renowned alike for her marvellous acting and amazing 
juvenility, is the latest of the 
distinguished women of the 
day to hail with delight 
Sandow’s Pat- 
ent Health and 
Perfect Figure 
Corset, declar- 
ing that at last 
she has found a 
Corset both per- 
fect and elegant. 

This opinion 
is of the highest 
value to every 
woman who 
studies her 
appearance and 
health, because, 
as everyone 
knows, Madame 
Bernhardt has 
stated again and 
again in numer- 
ous interviews 
that she never 
wore corsets, for 
the simple rea- 
son that despite 
all the resources 
athercommand, 
despite the fact 
that she has had 
at her disposal 
the advice and 
services of the world’s greatest corsetitres, there has 
never existed the corset which would give complete 
comfort, freedom and elegance combined. 

That Mr. Sandow should have received this high 
praise from so great an authority on the subject of 
what a perfect Corset should be is indeed a gratification 
for Mr. Sandow, because it is a message to every 
woman who has not yet made herself acquainted with 
this invaluable addition to the feminine toilet. 

Not only has Madame Sarah Bernhardt given 
permission to publish her recommendation of Sandow’s 
Corset, but at the same time all the lady members of 
her company, including Mlles. de Fernande Duc, 
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MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


The Great French Actress, writing to Mr. Eugen Sandow, says: 
“YOUR CORSET IS PERFECT AND ELEGANT.” 


“THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY.” 


Suzanne Desroches, and Jane Pitou, all actresses 
famous on the French stage, who have hitherto left 
their corseting in the hands of the greatest Parisian 
corsetitres, have been fitted with Sandow’s Corset, 
because it is a superior Corset in every respect to even 
the finest Parisian models. 

The great value of this unique garment lies in 
its natural moulding of the figure to lines of perfection 
without inflicting the least discomfort upon the wearer, 
and, far from injuriously affecting her health, it safe- 


guards and improves it. For 
this reason it is the ideal 
Corset for ladies who are 


experiencing 
the burden of 
unfashionable 
obesity, equ- 
ally with those 
who suffer from 
undue slimness 
and its disfigur- 
ing angularities. 
And_ while it 
improves the 
figure it ensures 
the absolute 
and perfect fit 
of gowns and 
costumes, and 
confers an ap- 
pearance at once, 
fashionable and 
elegant. 

Readers of 
THE PLAYGOER 
AND SOCIETY 
are invited to 
call at the Sal- 
ons of Sandow’s 
Corset Com- 
pany, at 32 St. 
James’s Street, 
London, S.W., 
to personally in- 
spect the various beautiful styles and models in which 
the Corset is produced at prices ranging from £5 5s. 
to 12s. 6d. 

Those who are unable to call should write to the 
Manageress at the above address, mentioning THE 
PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY, for a copy of Mr. Sandow’s 
book on “ The Perfect Figure and How to Obtain It,” 
which contains full particulars of the Corset, portraits 
of many famous singers and actresses who wear it, 
and a measurement form which can be used for 
ordering by post. The book will be sent gratis and 
post free to all readers of THE PLAYGOER AND 
SOCIETY on application. 


| Downey 











EVERY READER CAN SECURE A COPY OF MR. SANDOW’S BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “ THE 

PERFECT FIGURE AND HOW TO OBTAIN IT,” EITHER BY CALLING PERSONALLY OR BY WRITING, 

MENTIONING “THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY,” TO THE MANAGERESS, SANDOW’S CORSET CO., 
32, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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Hats and Dresses at 


M's \TKINS, of 5 


Square, personally designed the hats worn by Miss 


Harewood Place, Hanover 


Beryl leaber. Mi ‘ 


\tkins has been established some 


vears, and in the eccurse of her business has made her 


clientéle entirely by recommendation, for she is net only 
an artist in the designing of millinery, but is a colourist, 


which is, perhaps, the What- 


most important feature. 


ever the fashion may be Miss 


Atkins advises her cus- 


tomers, and actually 


refuses to supply that which she 


considers will not do her justice; a fair woman cannot 
wear ao hat trimmed with pink or saumon, and a dark 


woman wants bright colours. Miss Faber is well known 


to be most particular and diflicult to please, her hats are 


simple and becoming, and it is certainly a great compli- 


ment to Miss Atkins that they have been unsversally 


admired. Leather Bonnet worn in the last act by 


Miss Faber is the registered design of Miss Atkins, and 


a design that she is having the greatest success with. 








the Queen’s Theatre 


HE ladies’ dresses were designed and provided by 

Viola, of 27 Albemarle Street, and certainly do 
that celebrated firm justice, for they are not only becom- 
ing and show the figure to the best advantage, but they 
lack that ultra-extravagance which is so often seen on 
the stage, and that is no doubt the reason why Viola was 
entrusted with the work. She is noted for the most up-to- 
date styles adapted to the figure of the wearer. Ladies 


naturally like to follow the latest Paris and Vienna 


fashions so as to be up-to-date, but nothing looks more 
awkward than an Englishwoman wearing a costume 
which has been designed for a Frenchwoman, who wears 
high corsets. So Viola takes her models and re-adjusts 
them according to her taste and knowledge, retaining 
the design and style, enabling an Englishwoman to 
compete, or really, in matter of fact, outdo her rival, 
the Parisienne. Viola is now showing some most 
exclusive medels, and though being in the centre of 


fashion her prices are most moderate. 





Mr. 
SYDNEY 
VALENTINE 


Miss 
HENRIETTA 
WATSON 





N “ NOBODY’S DAUGHTER,” 

now being played at Wyndham’s 

Theatre, no doubt the costume 
worn by Miss Henrietta Watson has 
caused quite a _ sensation in the 
fashionable world. It is simple, yet 
suits the character, and REDFERN, of 
26 Conduit St. and New Bond St., 
must be complimented on the con- 
ception ; they were entrusted with the 
design. Society in general know the 
firm, for they have headquarters in 
Paris, and their Bond St. branch is 
now doing a most exclusive business 
with the leading ladies of fashion. 
For the autumn they are showing the 
latest models, and in their fur depart- 
ment they excel, for the simple reason 
Mr. REDFERN visits the most advan- 
tageous markets in the world and 
purchases at the lowest price, enabling 
him to quote the most economical 
prices to his customers for furs which 





: can be thoroughly relied on. 
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About the Players, by John Wightman 


MISS BERY 


WONDER why so few actresses write plays? It is 

rather surprising, for there are scores of brainy 
women in the theatrical profession who have successfully 
fought their way in life against 
difficulties which would have 
broken the heart of many a man. 
Of course, there are exceptions, 
and a very charming one is Miss 
Beryl Faber, joint author with 
her husband, Mr. Cosmo Hamil- 
ton, of ‘‘ A Sense of Humour,’’ 
surely the brightest and merriest 
comedy seen in the West End of 
London during recent years, 
with, perhaps, the exception of 
‘The Molluse.”’? Full of clever 
episodes and brilliant lines, the 
real live feminine characters un- 
mistakably reveal the touch of a 
woman’s hand. Now Miss Beryl 
Faber is appearing as Kathleen 
in ‘' Mrs. Skeflington.”’ 

With what tenderness she por- 
trays all the warm-hearted un- 
disclosed love of a real, gentle 
English girl; with what skill she 

Photo| (Daily Mirror” divests the character of the 

he “tixete® slightest degree of inane senti- 

mentality! Her Kathleen is a 

loyal friend, a good sport, and, through all her vicissi- 

tudes, a refined lady. The other evening, when behind 

the scenes offering her my congratulations, 1 asked her 

how she came to choose the stage, for I knew her family 
was not a theatrical one. 





L FABER 


“As a matter of fact,’’ she replied, ‘* 1 and = my 
brother, Mr. Aubrey Smith, joined the Brighton Green 
Room Amateur) Dramatic Club, and soon became 
infected with ‘ Stage Fever.’ 1 be- 
lieve I nearly hold the record as a 
*Pinero’ artist, having played in 
most of that brilliant dramatist's 
pieces. Favourite parts? — I have 
many, but Portia is my well-be- 
loved. She is one of the greatest 
characters, if not the preatest, an 
actress could) desire to portray. 
The melting tenderness displayed in 
her lively scenes with Bassanio only 
accentuates the tremendously virile 
intellect of the woman who, with 
silver-tongued cratery, can domi- 
nate a crowded court. Portia will 
live as long as the world holds 
drama. Yes, [I'm aware certain 
carping critics maintain that if an 
actress has been playing modern 
parts they are unable to convey the 
atmosphere required for the classic 
works of Shakespeare. Nonsense ! 
If you know how to use your voice 
it should make no difference whether 
you declaim blank verse or glib 
Society prattle. As for the charac- 
ters and their natures, do we not find duplicates of 
Shakespeare’s heroines in every-day life? 1 know I do. 
After all, women lived, loved and died then as now.’’ I 
also am certain that the woman who can play Kathleen as 
Miss Faber does will make a truly excellent Portia. 





Photo} {Van Dyk 
As ‘‘ Kathleen Lindsay” 





It was a very charming Mrs. Thynne | 


meet : found in Miss O'Malley. This gifted young 
po actress, although only before the London 


public lately, has had plenty of experience 
in the best of all schools—the Provinces. ‘* 1 started as 
one of Sarah Thorne’s last pupils, and had a_ year’s 
training in comedy, melodrama, farce-——-Shakespeare—and 
even played in her little pantomime. On her death I left 
her stock company and had two years’ experience with 
Edward Compton in the cld English comedies, playing 
Lady Teazle, Kate Hardcastle, Lydia Languish, ete. 
splendid work. I learnt a lot there. I was E. S. Wil- 
lard’s leading lady in America for a year—I_ never 
played in London till I had done all this. Some of my 
London work has been as follows: the heroine (?) in 
‘John Bull’s Other Island,’ Gloria in ‘ You Never Can 
Tell,’ and I played in Shaw’s ‘ Candida’ in Germany 
about eighteen months ago. I played in ‘ Galsworthy’s 
Strife,’ and was last year with the Haymarket manage- 
ment, playing Cordelia in ‘ King Lear,’ and Anne Sin- 
clair, Don’s fiancée, in ‘ Don.’ These are, I think, the 
most important things I have done.”’ 





In ‘‘ The Tenth Man”’ issue of THe PLay- 


MR. : 

GOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED a_ short 
ene account of the work of Mr. Holmes-Gore 
GORE “was published. Since that production this 


well-known actor has put in a term’s tutor- 
ship at the Academy of Dramatic Art, during the unfor- 
tunate illness of his wife. ‘‘ I was,’’ he said, ‘‘ in the 
ill-fated ‘ Bolt From the Blue,’ at the Duke of York’s, 
playing a horrible sort of Hooligan Apache, and I am 
still playing in flying matinées with Cyril Maude in 
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the ‘ Toymaker of Nuremberg.’ ’’ 1 left) Mr. “Holmes- 
Gore to complete his arrangements for one of these at 
Folkestone, which necessitated his leaving Charing Cross 
at g a.m. the following morning. 


Mr. Dawson Milward, in a soldier's part, 


soap should be happily placed, for he is the son 
DAWSON of soldier, Colonel T. W. Milward, R.A 
MILWARD @ # 5° » Colonel T. W. Milward, R.A. 


He prepared himself for the stage by play- 
ing over two hundred parts in amateur performances. 
In the title-rdle of the ‘* Gay Lord Quex ** Mr. Milward 
distinguished himself, and he played the part over seventy 
times during its original run. Lord Quex is, indeed, Mr. 
Milward’s favourite part. He was a pupil of Carlotta 
Leclercq, and his first professional appearance was at the 
Opera House, Southport, in 1894, when he played Lord 
Mountsorrel with Sir (then Mr.) Herbert Tree's company 
in ** A Bunch of Violets.”’ 


: Miss Wetherall is one of the most charming 
Miss - psig 

. actresses on and eff the stage. She is an 
Frances \. Tle | ; 
Wetherall enthusiast and takes great pride in her pro- 

. fession. At the Queen's Theatre, the audi- 
ence has an opportunity of seeing her in two 
characters in which the contrast is very. striking. In 
‘The Convict on the Hearth’? Miss Wetherall appears 
as Mrs. Midden, and in ‘‘ Mrs. Skeflington ’’ as Lady 
Thurlow. In both characters she is perfect. A glance 
at the photographs (both of which appear in this issue 
one in ‘' Drama of the Month’’ and the other in the 
Souvenir) will show the wide diversity of character in the 
two parts. 
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The Author and the Producer 


MR. COSMO HAMILTON 

OSMO HAMILTON’S work possesses the truly 
artistic ‘‘ touch ’’ which, when allied to one of the 
Arts, makes all the difference between mediocrity and 
genius. The violin playing of a Sarasate, the canvas of 
a Corot, the novel of a Thackeray, all emphasise this well- 
known fact. It is a gift from the gods, and, thank 
heaven, cannot be acquired under the so-called up-to- 
date educational schemes of municipal big-wigs or grand- 
motherly legislators. But I digress. Before the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Mrs. Skeffington’’ Mr. Hamilton had made 
several incursions into theatreland, pleasant and un- 
pleasant. He adapted ‘‘ Arséne Lupin’’ and ‘‘ Le Cos- 
tand des Epinettes ’’ (*‘ The Bolt from the Blue’’). “‘ It 
was most amusing,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ to find many people 
who ought to have known better blaming me for deliber- 
ately leaving all that was French in the latter play on the 
shores of Calais. The piece as 
produced at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre was simply an 
accurate translation and en- 
joyed very little more success 
in Paris than in London. It 
was a bad play, and even bril- 
liant acting could not save it. 
** How I commenced 
writing? About twelve years 
ago I happened to be sketch- 
ing in Normandy—black and 
white work is rather a hobby 
of mine—and came across 
* Some Emotions and a Moral,’ 
by John Oliver Hobbes, in the 
Autonym Library Series., Why 
should I not write something 
similar? I did and called it 
‘Which is Absurd.’ Jerome 
K. Jerome wrote the following 
review on it: ‘** Which is 
Absurd" (Autonym Library, 
1s. 6d., Cosmo Hamilton). 
Just so.’ Notwithstanding 
this the book made some 
money, so I plumped for litera- 
ture as a profession. Which 
do | prefer writing, novels or 
plays? I prefer them both—it 
pays better. Many of my 
books have been plays first 
and plays after! ‘ Mrs. Skef- 
fington,’ for instance, was a 
play before it was a novel, and 
was produced in its original shape after being profusely 
cut by me at the first rehearsal. Views on the drama? 
| hold that theatres are places of entertainment and not 
the operating theatres of hospitals, in which dissections 
are made. I do not believe in stage vivisection and 
believe in the presentation of pleasant people and happy 
endings. I admit, however, that a writer—notwithstand- 
ing the library censorship—has a freer hand as a novelist 
than as a dramatist. The ‘ Star’ system renders play- 
writing something of an adventure, and the ‘ producer ’ 
acquires an unerring editorial instinct for blue-pencilling 
the very lines which were written to make people laugh. 
Novels, however, find their way into readers’ hands as 
they left the author’s for good or ill, and they run their 
allotted time unhandicapped by leading ladies and leading 


men. 

Like all civilised men, Mr. Hamilton plays golf, with a 
unique style, magnificent persistence and a long handicap, 
and as he is still well on the sunny side of forty can look 
forward to many years of active work. At present he is 
busy on a romantic comedy for Mr. H. B. Irving. 
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MR. J. E. VEDRENNE 


ERTAIN men in certain spheres of life unconsciously 

make history. Longfellow had such in his mind 
when penning the above world-famous lines. So if Mr. 
J. E. Vedrenne had never done anything save starting 
that phenomenal management at the Court Theatre with 
Mr. Granville Barker, he would still have deserved a high 
place among those to whom the poet referred. On Octo- 
ber 18th, 1904, the Vedrenne-Barker performances com- 
menced at the Court and lasted until June 29th, 1907. 
During that period thirty-two plays by seventeen authors 
were produced, eleven of which were George Bernard 
Shaw’s, and nine hundred and forty-four actual perfor- 
mances given. Truly a wonderful record. To this educa- 
tive influence I consider we owe the fine work being done 
at present by Miss Horniman’s and the Glasgow Reper- 
tory Theatres, as well as Mr. Charles Frohman’s recent 
magnificent programme at the 
Duke of York’s. What of 
the man who took such a big 
share in this dramatic spade 
work ? 

Quietly unostentatious, with 
a Napoleonic grasp of detail, 
Mr. J. E. Vedrenne is a born 
organiser and a keen judge of 
talent. Educated at Newport, 
Monmouthshire, and later 
in Paris, I have no doubt the 
latter city gave him a breadth 
of outlook which years after- 
wards was to have its effect 
on the drama of this country. 
It was in different surround- 
ings, however, that he first 
commenced his fight with the 
world, and when he decided to 
forsake a business career for 
an artistic one he held the im- 
portant position of a Vice- 
Consul. Soon he was manag: 
ing the Comedy Theatre, 
introducing novelties in the 
way of dramatic productions at 
St. George’s Hall and taking 
an active part in the German 
Theatre. Then followed 
managerial appointments with 
F. R. Benson, Forbes Robert- 
son, Nat Goodwin and J. H. 
Leigh. These concluded, he 
started with Granville Barker 
at the Court. In 1907 the Vedrenne-Barker combination 
transferred their field of operations to the Savoy, where, 
unfortunately, through ill-health, Mr. Vedrenne was 
unable to devote to this enterprise the unremitting atten- 
tion it required. He has just dissolved a most pleasant 
partnership with the popular actor, Mr. Lewis Waller, 
for whom he has the greatest admiration. Now he is at 
the helm of The Queen’s, of ‘which theatre he was the 
first lesse¢ when it opened in 1907. If the drama of any 
country is to be progressive men of Mr. Vedrenne’s type 
are necessary, for he is a stalwart pioneer, not afraid to 
think and act for himself. 

Mr. Vedrenne has also had a long musical experience, 
and took an active part in the then-celebrated Wagner 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall from 1895 to 1898, and the 
first performances of the ‘‘ring’’ at Covent Garden. 
His recreations are painting, music and going about in 


other people’s motors. 
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The ag of His Fathers. 
, Ltd., 6s.) 


By A. J. Dawson. 


(Constable & 


HERE should be a law passed to make every Englishman 
read The Land of His Fathers, whether it interests him or 
not! And if it doesn’t interest him, there should be another 
law passed to restrain him from calling himself an Englishman ! 
Editor of that Imperial newspaper, which it is a pleasure to 
claim as a British publication, The Standard of Empire, Mr. 
A. J. Dawson knows what he is talking about, if anybody does. 
He has given us a book which without any finesse or flummery 
simply sets out to prove that, as a nation, we are at the parting 
of the ways, and—and—are walking in our sleep towards the 
wrong turning ! , 

Here, of course, somebody yawns, and says, ‘‘ Oh, the same 
old story. I’m so sick of it!’ But The Land of His Fathers 
is not the ‘‘ same old story.”’ 

Harry Ayres is the orphan son of a self-made millionaire, and 
he comes from a country where independence is counted among 
the virtues ; where people believe that if God made man in His 
image, then Man should hold his head up proudly, and not 
disgrace his Original; where ‘‘ remittance men ”’ are despised, 
and ‘‘no spongers need apply ’’; where ‘“‘ forthrightness ”’ is 
worshipped, and “ fiddle-faddling ’’ abhorred; where they tell 
you—and believe it as they would believe any other self-evident 
truth—that Canada is the coming country ! 

Harry Ayres comes to London with the ambition in his great 
boyish soul to ‘‘ do something to help this lovely, aged, crowded, 
tired-out old rose-garden ofa country.’’ He starts pulling down 
slums and putting up model lodging-houses, and at once his 
difficulties begin. He finds the good, charitable people of 
England eyeing him askance because he wants to charge for 
admission! He believes every man should be made to pay his 
way. The only thing he feels justified in giving anybody is a 
chance. Tips, doles—all indiscriminate charity is an abomina- 
tion to him. As for organised charities—‘ They are working 
with the aim of feeding the hungry—yes, but not of enabling 
the hungry to feed themselves; of giving shelter to the homeless 
—yes, but not of making them win homes of their own.”’ 
Realising, however, that he hasn’t been in England very long 
he does not assert himself and his opinions too much at first. 
The natives ought to know, you know! Then one day he hears 
that his secretary has given half-a-crown to the drunken mother 
of a poor, struggling seamstress, in spite of the latter’s plead- 
ings, with the worst of disastrous results. This is the limit. 
From that moment Ayres takes matters into his own hands, 
and runs his charities as an absolute monarch. His monarchy 
is one long tale of triumph. His lodging-house, his boys’ club, 
his girls’ club, justify their existence twice over; his boys’ camp 
in Thanet becomes a model of practical efficiency ; he even takes 
a thief whom the English prison system has apparently crushed 
into a permanent wastrel, and turns him out a self-supporting, 
self-respecting man! 

Then he plunges head-foremost into politics, and the first fact 
he realises is that of all catchwords in this country that. of 
“party loyalty ” is the most ridiculous. Why, he finds all 
political programmes equally futile! The Liberals won’t look 
Imperial facts in the face; the Conservatives mean well, but do 
nothing; the Socialists more than anybody else realise the 
rottenness of things, but more than anybody else go the wrong 
way about remedying it. But—and here’s where Ayres’ clear 
judgment stands out so strongly—while he has no faith at all 
in British politicians, he has unlimited faith in the British 
people. ‘‘ It’s only the fair, square business chance they want, 
and they’ll make good against any people on earth.’’ 

He gives them the chance, even as he gave it to the derelicts 
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of Notting Dale. He places his money, his energy, and his 
genius for organisation at the disposal of Lord Brandon, the 
foremost living Imperialist, and persuades him to form—from 
all parties—a political group called ‘‘ The Citizens.’’ At their 
very first meeting he tells them England’s curse is that parrot- 
cry of shirkers, ‘ the liberty of the subject."” Bah! There can 
be no true freedom without compulsion. Hence we find Lord 
Brandon stating at the great banquet after ‘The Citizens ”’ 
and the British people—have won all along the line : 

‘* We want adequate technical training for all British lads to 
fit them for Imperial citizenship, for the fight of life, and for the 
defence of their countries ; we want such training to be as demo- 
cratic, universal, and compulsory, as the registration of births 
or the teaching of reading and writing.’’ 

There is much to be done before the millennium arrives; but 
it is not'so far off as some people think, and every little helps. 
By showing up so simply and surely “ the little snakes that eat 
the heart ’’ of England, such books as The Land of His Fathers 
cannot fail to bring nearer that wonderful Dawn when the 
blind shall see; when Little Englanders shall realise that, if 
there is a God, then His chosen people are the English-speaking 
race, and He has chosen them for the purpose of spreading 
Justice, Peace, and Freedom throughout the world; when, in 
short, all sects, all creeds, all political parties in Great Britain, 
Greater Britain, and, in due course, the ‘United States, shall 
join in one glorious confession of faith, * I believ e in the gospel 
according to Cecil John Rhodes ’’! 


Sauce for the Gander, and Other Plays. By Vio.er M. 


Metutey. (Skeffington & Son, 2s.) 


HESE playlets are not so saucy as their title. Otherwise 
there is nothing to be said against them. They would do 
admirably for those friendly functions where you are invited to 
watch private theatricals, but are expected to chatter about the 
latest engagement, the next divorce, the declining birth-rate, etc. 


The Heart of Maureen. 
White, 6s.) 


HE Heart of Maureen might well have been called The 

Head and Neck of Mary, for Mary got smitten on the one 
and stabbed in the other as she lay abed, and the whole plot 
turns on the problem of who did it! There are several people 
it might have been, and Maureen’s brother, Charles, is the most 
likely of them. Wherefore Maureen feels so uncomfortable, she 
must needs break off her engagement with Mary’s brother. 
That’s where Maureen’s heart comes in. Otherwise it has 
nothing tg do with the story. 

‘** John Strange Winter ”’ is wonderfully expert at keeping you 
in suspense, and the way Charles disappears and Mary tempo- 
rarily loses her memory sets you making all sorts of guesses 
without being able to prove or disprove them until the end of the 
story. Then, after Charles has reappeared, and been tried for 
attempted murder, and after the jury have disagreed and a 
fresh trial been ordered, Mary suddenly recovers her memory, 
and—all’s well that ends well! 


By Joun StranGre Winter. (C. H. 


The Artistic Side of Photography. By A. J. ANDERSON, (Stanley 
Paul & Co., 12s. 6d.) 


S photography a fine art? Mr. Anderson’s answer is dis- 

concerting to those Art Critics who kick at such an admis- 
sion. He quotes the complaint of Leonardo da Vinci that the 
critics of his day set painting amongst the ‘‘ mechanical arts *’ 
because it was “‘ done with the hand’’! <A retort that: proves 
nothing, but suggests much! 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


Starting with the assertion that pictorial photography from 
an artistic standpoint is in much the same state as D. O. Hill 
left it sixty years ago, Mr. Anderson finds that at last there are 
signs of ‘‘ a real photographic advance towards honest Art,’’ 
and proceeds to make “ a tentative effort to fill the gap until the 
new movement breeds its own literature.” 

Whatever professionals may think of The Artistic Side of 
Photography, it can hardly fail to please the ordinary reader. 
Full of practical hints and advice, there is yet nothing pedantic 
about it, and even non-photographers will find many of its 
pages intensely interesting—not so much for the conversations 
between the author and ‘** Monica” (to whom the book is 
dedicated ** as a type of sweetness and common-sense *’), though 
these are well enough in their way; but for the fine appreciation 
of the artistic shown throughout the work and the sincere 
endeavour to guide the reader into sharing that appreciation. 
One page in particular deserves high praise—page 223, where 
Mr. Anderson disposes of the fallacy that ** beauty is only skin- 
deep.’’. One wonders how human nature could ever have fallen 
so low as to tolerate such a proverb. Ah, Marlowe, you knew 
better ! 


‘If all the pens that ever poets 
held *’ 
But there! 

virtue ! 


Irrelevance is not a 


In one or two matters the author 
seems to contradict himself slightly, 
and perhaps excusably, since it is 
hard for any writer not to eat his 
own words now and then and 
never know it. On page 53 Monica 
is told that ** The law of Life is, 
that no Art has become great until 
artists can live by their work.” 
On page 225 the ‘* misunderstood 
and unappreciated *’ artist is com- 
forted with the reminder, ‘* Only 
a very few will appreciate true 
Art on its intrinsic merit.”’ 

Which of these statements is 
correct? Ask Mr. Austin Dobson! 
Or, better still, buy his collected 
poems and read the story of ** The 
Two Painters ’’~-how one prayed 
for popularity, but the other 
snapped his fingers at it and 
merely prayed never to be satisfied 
with his own work. 

** Each in his way achieved success, 
But One grew Great. And which 





criticisms, and—final test of modesty--talks about other people 
with as much relish as he talks about himself. 

‘The great art of writing 1 unhappily do not possess,’’ he 
says in his introduction. Now, Mr. Hicks, you write every bit 
as well as most authors, and you possess an art that is unknown 
to a good many of them—the art of interesting! So don’t be 
too diffident ! 

The list of ‘ lions ’’ this lucky man has met, or of whom he 
has something out of the common to tell us, is given at the end 
in the form of an index, and takes up six columns. Not so bad 
when the names range from Edward the Peacemaker to Oscar 
Wilde—from J. L. Sullivan to J. L. Too'e—from George 
Meredith to Phil May! 

On page 79 is recorded a repartee of Sir William Gilbert which 
will make a friend for life of anyone. you tell it to, whom it 
doesn’t shock. Not that there is the least harm in it; as the 
Bursar of Oxford’s oldest college’ would say, it ‘* wouldn’t 
corrupt a school-boy ’’! But if you want to tell it to a school- 
girl, you must choose your girl! 

Read Twenty-four Years of an Actor’s Life most certainly. 
If you are an amateur actor or 
actress, do a little writhing before- 
hand by way of practice! 


The Small People. By. Tuomas 
Burke. (Chapman & Hall, 
2s. 6d.) 


VERY true woman will like 

this book, and no nice man 
will despise it. It is a combination 
of the two sweetest things in the 
world—children and poetry—and it 
is chosen, edited, and arranged for 
the children’s elders. Blake, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Lewis 
Carroll are a few of the “‘ classics ”’ 
from whose poems selections have 
been made, and E. V. Lucas, Miss 
Alma Tadema, Owen Seaman, 
Edmund Gosse, a few of the 
moderns. The collection is thus 
unusually representative, and 
doubtless it is only one of the 
** copyright difficulties ’’ mentioned 
in the preface that prevents the in- 
clusion of a single poem by the 
authority 01 children—the Atheist 
who wrote : 


** Earth’s creeds may be seventy 
times seven, 


One? Guess! ” And blood have defiled each 
creed; 
Bohemian Blood. By LESTER Photo) [Beresford If of such be the kingdom of 
Lunoat. (Geeesing & Co Mr. A. J. Dawson Heaven, 
6s.) is (Authoriof The Land of His Fathers) It must be Heaven indeed! ”’ 


HIS is a quiet, pleasantly-told story with a tragedy at the 

end. The heroine has gipsy blood in her veins, which gives 
her a charm that appeals to the wrong man but not to the right 
one. ‘Thus unrequited love steps in. The wrong man happens 
to be an artist, and in his studio she meets a gipsy model who 
turns out to be her uncle. Then revenge. steps in! 

Not that the heroine would harm a living thing. The uncle is 

the avenging element. 
His brother-in-law, the heroine’s father, is the object of his 
hate. In following out his grim purpose a strange story is 
brought to light of kidnapping, substituting, adopting—in fact, 
the complete interchange in early life of the heroine and another 
girl. The latter is beloved by the aforesaid “ right man,’’ which 
makes one feel genuinely sorry for the heroine. Perhaps the 
fatal blunder, whereby she is stabbed by her uncle in mistake 
for the * other girl" is as satisfactory an ending as the author 
could have chosen. 


Seymour Hicks: 


Twenty-four Years of an Actor's Life. By 
HiMsELr, 


(Alston Rivers, Ltd., 2s. 6d.) 
R. SEYMOUR HICKS writes very modestly and, unlike 
many such writers, seems to mean what he says. He tells 
us joke after joke against himself, quotes divers adverse 
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D’Arcy of the Guards. By 
Boon, Ltd., 1s.) 


Louis Evan Suirman. (Mills & 


HIS, as the cover tells you, is the novel of the play at the 

St. James’s Theatre. On the said cover is the essential 
picture of Mr. George Alexander. For further particulars apply 
to any bookseller. 


His Haur. By Euinor Giyx. (Duckworth & Co., 6s.) 
RS. ELINOR GLYN writes like a precocious school-girl. 
Just because so many English people are dull, stolid, 
bigoted, conventional stick-in-the-muds—** which nobody can 
deny ’’-she would transform the whole nation into brilliant, 
alluring, dare-devils, full of what she calls ‘‘ soul,’’ but void of 
what Nature calls ‘ conscience.”” She would, judging from 
His Hour, have all the men masterful scamps, like Prince 
Milasl4vski, and all the women their adoring victims, like 
Tamara Loraine! For preference, perhaps, she would marry the 
latter to the former after their virtual (this is not a pun!) 
surrender, but she would bring it about in some fantastically 
original way. ‘ Originality at any price ’’ seems to be her 
motto. She never realises that in this wicked world to be good 
is sufficient originality for anybody ! 
Those men who argue that it is not in a woman’s nature to 




















be logical will have a fine gloat over the reference to English 
politics put by Mrs. Glyn into the mouth of her Russian hero. 

** You had a magnificent system of government. It took you 
about eight hundred years to build up, and it was the admira- 
tion of the world—and now you are allowing your Socialists and 
ignorant plebeian place-hunters to pull it all to pieces and throw 
it away.”’ 

Quite apart from the possibility of the British Constitution 
being what the greatest of Imperialists thought an ‘“ absurd 
anachronism,’’ such a paragraph, after 136 pages of hits and 
digs at British conservatism is—well, very feminine ! 

BE. M. 


A Snail’s Wooing. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY. 


millan & Co., 6s.) 
R. TEMPLAR was a good fellow who was “‘Jack”’ to all 
men. Mr. Vaughan was a comely puppy, as irritating to 
men as he was acceptable to maids, and all the more irritating 


By (Mac- 
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Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley 


because you were in justice bound to admit that he had many 
striking qualities. There is nothing more trying than having 
to acknowledge that the young spark you and all your friends 
want to kick is a clever youth, a handsome youth, and—hardest 
admission of all—a youth with lots of grit in him! 

Still all the way through your sympathies are with Jack 
Templar in the fight for the hand of Cordelia Preston. The three 
met out in Switzerland, and it was Vaughan’s brilliance against 
Templar’s manhood from the start. Who won? Need you 
ask? The man always beats the puppy--in novels ! 

Apart from a very pretty love story, Alpinists will read this 
book with delight for the heart-to-heart chatter it contains. It 
is dedicated to the members of the Riffel Alp Club, and one can 
quite imagine them ‘‘ swearing by it.’’ 

Rewards and Fairies. (Macmillan & 

Co., 6s.) 

HERE was once a critic who took a prejudice against Mr. 

Rudyard Kipling, and, like most people with a prejudice, 
never tried to get over it. Quite by accident he happened to read 
a poem called ‘‘ If——” in Mr. Kipling’s new book, Rewards 
and Fairies, and he now feels like a man who has just been 
knocked down by someone he said couldn’t box! It was the 
second stanza that finished him : 


By Rupyarp KIpLinc. 


‘* If you can dream—and not make dreams your master ; 

If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim, 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster, 

And treat those two impostors just the same; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things you gave your life to broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools ;”’ 


If you can do all these and various other difficult things— 
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‘Yours is the Earth and everything that's in it, 
And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my son! ”’ 


Another passage that the critic will remember till Doomsday 
is the description of the storm-thunder in The Song of the Red 
War-Boat: 

‘“*There goes Thor’s own Hanmer 
Cracking the dark in two.” 


As for King Henry VII. and the Shipwrights, only one 
criticism is possible. It is the Golden Rule of Commerce given 
in the Golden Rhyme of Candour : 


‘** Nay, never lift up thy hands to me—there’s no clean hands 
in the trade. 

But steal in measure,’ said Harry our King, *‘ There’s measure 
in all things made! ’”’ 


, 


Uncle Polperro, 
Unwin, 6s.) 

” HANK God! I was a tradesnian,’’ said Uncle Polperro 
fervently, as he thought of his dividends. 

“Thank God, too, my dear uncle,’ said his penniless 
nephew, none the less heartily, 

Here you have the keynote of Polperrism—unlimited satis. 
faction with everything and everybody, and the knack of 
spreading it all round. ‘ 

Uncle Polperro is a genius. He has made money honestly, 
and made it out of half a dozen simple, conimonplace, every- 
day words—Extra Quality, Purity, Boiled Sugar, Gelatine, 
and Liquorice! He is the Candy King, the Stick-Jaw 
Napoleon, the Colossus of Coloured Rock! And is he content? 
Not he! He has the soul of a Tamburlaine : 


By ALPHONSE CourLaNnpeR, (T. Fisher 


‘*Ts it not brave to be a king, Techelles? 
Is it not passing brave to be a king?”’ 


is what one can imagine him quoting day after day to his 
nephew, his niece, Captain Snack, Miss Snack, Mrs. Mapes, 
Orrocks, One-armed Henry, and the rest of the merry com. 
pany that sailed in the good ship ‘* Dje-mi-méh ”’ (alias ‘* The 
Prancing Lizzie ’’) to the tight little kingdom of Bongoland. 

For Uncle Polperro had purchased this desirable island— 
which turned out to be a piece of mainland—from a man who 
didn’t own it, and who had given him free permission for a 
substantial sum to instal himself as king! 

How Captain Snack played him false, and, aided and 
abetted by Mrs. Mapes, persuaded all the crew but two to do 














Mr. Alphonse Courlander 


likewise; how they cheated him out of buried treasure, out 
of chestfuls of glittering discs, which afterwards proved to 
be German soap advertisements; how Orrocks was found to 
be the Earl of Aveling in disguise; how Uncle Polperro ruled 
the Bongoes; how his rule was a short and a popular one; 
how he fell in love with Miss Snack; how his niece lost her 
cousinly heart to his nephew—all this (and much more) must 
be told you by Mr. Alphonse Courlander, not by 


E. W. M. 

















FTER Winchester—Wells. It is, or ought to 
A« well within the memory of most art lovers 

that Winchester Cathedral had just a few years 
back every chance of slipping back into the primeval 
bog upon which—for reasons of comfort and convenience 

it was originally con- 

structed. Not that it was 
intended that it should go } 
bog-sliding at any time, but 
the builders of it hardly 
meant to build for posterity, 
but, much more, for their 
own immediate —_ needs. 
Traction was troublesome 
and expensive, and low 
land sites offered attrac- 
tions which are not neces- 
sarily considered to-day. 
Still the old priors and 
monks would always 
sooner walk down a _ hill 
than fag up one, and, Ccon- 
sequently, we find most of 
our great centres of church 
life in holes rather than 
upon hills. They en- 
deavoured to get over one 
disadvantage of being in a 
hole by building spires 
roofs, that is, elongated 
into  advertisements—but 
none the less, they accepted 
at the outset the line of 
least’ resistance. In_ this 
way Winchester Cathedral 
is our best example of a fine 
thing done in the wrong 
place. 


There are many others 
like it Westminster 
Abbey, Salisbury, Canter- 
bury and Norwich come to 
my mind without effort 
and such __finely-placed 
monuments as Ely, Dur- 
ham, and our own St. 





and religious style: they were built in the manner that 
was common and familiar te everybody at the time. . . . 
The sculptures that adorn the porches at St. Mark’s had 
once their match on the walls of every palace on the 
Grand Canal, and the only difference between the church 
and the dwelling-house was 
, that there existed a sym- 
bolical meaning in the parts 
of all buildings meant for 
worship and that the paint- 
ings or sculptures were, in 
the one case, less fre- 
quently of profane subjects 
than in the other. A more 
severe distinction cannot 
be drawn, for secular his- 
tory was constantly intro- 
duced into church architec- 
ture, and sacred history, or 
allusion, generally formed 
at least one-half of the 
ornament of the dwelling- 
house. And in a degree 
cathedrals were only larger 
churches, with reasons for 
their existence which are 
not always understanded in 
a non-church-going age. 
The fact—and fact it un- 
deniably is — that the 
modern man and woman 
does not go to church is no 
excuse for any neglect of 
the splendid works of art 
which have come down to us 
as cathedrals. They are more 
valuable as art teachers 
even than our national 
galleries, and in no sense 
more expensive to main- 
tain. The beauties of 
them are to the eye as it 
passes and are not coun- 
tered, as it were, by such 
unpleasing exteriors as 
‘that upon which Nelson 


Paul’s Cathedral in this The Tower—Wells Cathedral turns his back in Trafalgar 


not entirely unlovely city 
crop up to confound me. For the most part, however, 


the cathedrals of our long-past time were built upon 
such a site as courted ease and decay. 


Churches were larger than most other buildings because 
they had to hold more people; they were more sound 
than most other buildings because they were safer from 
violence and were the fitting subjects of devotional offer- 
ings; but they were never built in any separate, mystical 


Square. No _ intelligent 
foreigner would expect to find fine art hidden behind 
the poor front of the National Gallery,with its pepper 
casters at either end, but he would expect that the out- 
wardly decent art expressions which we have scattered 
throughout the breadth of this beautiful land should be 
cared for and kept in some proper and decent manner. 


As I have said, a remarkable result has been attained 
at Winchester. The shoring-up of the edifice and the 
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under-pinning were remarkable tributes to our national 
greatness; and the fact that the large amount of money 
necessary to the doing of these not very ornamental 
things has been obtained speaks eloquently to the honour 


of the country. Winchester in great need asked; and 
Winchester is in less need to-day, although everything 
they asked for did not come at once. 

The need of Wells, in the West Country, is almost 
as dire, and, in a way, it is quite as deserving, because 
I believe it is the first appeal for funds that has been 
made for five hundred 
years! It is just as 
well to realise what 
this means. It is some- 
thing to build a cathe- 
dral in an age of faith 
—it is a very much 
other thing to maintain 


it through years of 
comparative __ indiffer- 
ence. Yet the fine 


fabric of this beautiful 
fane has been cared for 
and tended by local 
hands almost without 
intermission, until at 
last the work is some- 
thing bigger than 
merely local effort can 
cope with. Then comes 
an appeal to the out- 
side world — delayed 
until. the necessity is 


overpressing—to help 
maintain one of those 
monuments’ of art 
which render this 
Europe of ours more 
hopeful, unmaterial and 
interesting than any 
modern-made country 
can hope to be. It is 
a monument of the 


age of faith, the pass- 
ing of which all must 
deplore. 


The traveller who 
comes down the hill 
from Shepton Mallet— 
and I have already said 
that it is the going 
down of hills that most 
commonly defined the 
site for the best of our 
architectural art work 
—looks down upon a 
group of buildings 
without a rival either in our own islands or beyond the 
seas. And it is one of these buildings now which stands 
sorely in need of the helping hand. It is little more than 
a year gone since a storm dislodged a stone weighing 
half a hundredweight from the western face of the tower 
of Wells Cathedral, this falling right through the leaden 
roof. The subsequent examination revealed other 
troubles—just as the sending of a steeple-jack on to the 
Nelson pediment let us know in what imminent danger the 
efigy of our blind-eyed national hero stood—for the 
masonry of the upper part of the face was in many places 
badly in need of pointing. Stones were cracked by the 
corroding of iron cramps used by former builders, and the 
head of one of the fine fourteenth-century images in the 
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pinnacle at the north-west corner was found to be broken 
in three places and to be in danger of falling. The 
surveyor in his report urged the necessity of the im- 
mediate commencement of the repairs along each face of 
the tower, pointing out at the same time that further 
delay would probably result in serious accident either to 
the building or to persons passing beneath. Thus the 
Dean and Chapter—who have made no public appeal for 
five hundred years—have before them the task of raising 
a fund to enable the work to be undertaken without loss 
of time. 


The central tower of 
Wells Cathedral has a 
somewhat singular his- 
tory. Up to the level 
of the main roofs it is 
of twelfth century 
character, and evidently 
formed a low lantern 
stage open to the in- 
terior of the’ church. 
The tower was natur- 
ally the last portion of 
the twelfth century 
building to be roofed 
in, and the detail of the 
work is of a more ad- 
vanced character than 
that of the substruc- 
ture. At the beginning 
of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, after the comple- 
tion of the nave and 
west front by Bishop 
Joscelyn, it was deter- 
mined to raise the cen- 
tral lantern. This was 
done by buildmg a tall 
upper story, lighted by 
twenty-four long lancet 
windows, set in pairs, 
six on each face. The 
walls of this top stage 
are practically double 
ones, and the interior 
design shows three 
graceful arches on each 
side, each arch com- 
prising two of the 
aforesaid lancet win- 
dows. The tower was 
finished with angle pin- 
nacles and small inter- 
mediate spirelets. The 
weight of this addi- 
tional story caused 
serious settlements, and 
these were dealt with by 
the fine strainer arches which were built within three of the 
original arches of the crossing and by building a screen 
across the fourth arch. The western strainer arch was used 
as a room beam, an interesting and unique arrangement. 
The abutments of the substructure were strengthened at 
the same time, and so well was the work done that no 
material settlements have since occurred. When the 
strainer arches were built, the internal effect of the lan- 
tern must have been materially diminished. And as the 
long, exposed lancet windows must have made the church 
very cold and draughty, these windows were, at the close 
of the fourteenth century, filled up with stone panelling. 
This gave a peculiar flatness of effect to the exterior of 
the tower, and to compensate for this two statues, with 
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canopies were added in front of each of the old angle 
pinnacles. Soon afterwards the whole lantern was shut 
off from the church by a fan vault at the level of the 
reat Thus the tower belongs to no less than 
live periods, 


arches. 


The original masonry is of excellent quality and first- 








**Crimson and Brown.” Louis Ginnett 


rate condition. 


That of the carly fourteenth century 
work is also sound and good, though unfortunately in- 
jured by the decay of the iron cramps and ties which were 
used in it. But the late fourteenth century filling in of 
the long windows and the statues and canopies of the 
sume period are of totally different character. To begin 
with, the stone is from an inferior bed, then many of the 
stones are set on edge instead of on their natural beds, 
and, lastly, the work is searcely bonded at all into the 
main body of the tower. 


To use a technical term, the 
later stonework is 


‘ scribed’? against the older mould- 
ings, and a free use had been made of ironwork to hold 
the newer stonework in place. Naturally, therefore, this 
portion of the work has fallen into an unsatisfactory con- 
dition--out of reach of the accessible parts of the cathe- 
dral, it has not been possible to repair it piecemeal, as is 
done in the case of the parapets and other exposed 
parts of the church. 


It is impossible to enter here upon the history of the 
Cathedral Church of Wells, notice that the 
completion of a group of very remarkable buildings, of 
which this tower was the centre, was probably the occa- 
sion of the royal visit of the young King Edward III. 
and his Queen to Wells between Christmas and Epiphany, 
Local record briefly that there and 
then works were being magnifical and sump- 
It was at that time, at the 


close of Dean Godelee’s life, that the Chapter-house had 
been lately finished 


except to 


summarise 


1331. 
done 
tuous at great expense.”’ 


‘as rose of flowers fairest, so the 


house of rarest '’—-that the Lady Chapel was 


beauty 





planted, and the eastern extension of the church of 
Bishop Joscelyn’s time was being prolonged to its junction 
with the Lady Chapel-—works indeed magnifical and 
wonderful for one generation, and above all these works 
magnifical the central had been raised and roofed in. 
These works have stood in their beauty six centuries and 
more, the central tower not without demanding its mas- 
sive internal supports, but now for the first time calling 
for repairs, with speedy action, of its externa] stonework 
after the lapse of ages. It is obvious to notice that 
another royal visit has marked the Milienary Festival 
under its roof and the commencement of the renewed 
fabric. 

It is significant that Canon Church, at the close of a 
little book upon Wells Cathedral, which was published 
by the no longer existing firm of Isbister and Co. ever 
so Many years ago, quotes just those lines by James Rus- 
sell Lowell which came at once into my memory : 

Looking up suddenly, I found mine eyes 
Confronted with the minster’s vast repose. 

I stood before the triple northern port 

Where dedicated shapes of saints and kings, 
Stern faces bleared with immemorial watch, 
Looked down benignly grave, and seemed to say, 
‘* Ye come and go incessant; we remain, 

Safe in the hallowed quiets of the past; 

Be reverent, ye who flit and are forgot, 

Of faith so nobly realised as this.’’ 


‘* Mother and Sons.” James Quinn 

In this way I end my appeal for the saving of one of 
the great works of art which we have been allowed by 
our forefathers to enjoy, and pass on to some considera- 
tions of modern art expression in the newly-opened 
exhibition by members of the Institute of Oil Painters. 

For a generation or more it has been the fashion to 
reproach England with a lack of serious esthetic 
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advancement. Such an attitude, however, arises mainly 
from ignorance, and for some refutation of it let us step 
for a moment into the galleries of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Oil Colours and note what has happened. 
This is, I read in the catalogue, the twenty-eighth exhibi- 
tion of this Society, and in the interval which has passed 
many things have happened in the world of art, as else- 
where. The main point is that pictures are now 
frequently exhibited merely for their art value. We 
have seen in a very great measure the passing of senti- 





‘*Only a Model.” T. B. Kennington 


mentality. It is no longer absolutely necessary that 
a picture should have a tale to tell in order for it to find 
a place on the walls of a public gallery. In the crumbling 
of the Academic standards the bare bones of art may be 
found. It is now chiefly with the artists to show that 
they know just enough to come in when it rains. 
Certain of the younger spirits, freed from the shackles 
of commercialism and officialism, paint not for popular 
approval or pecuniary reward, but for the sheer joy of 
self-expression; and it is viewing them from this stand- 
point that I have made a careful list of pictures in this 
present exhibition—a better chosen show than usual 
which are really good and those which, it seems to me, 
are really bad. 

Let me take the sweets before the bitter. The really 
good things are Louis Ginnett’s. ‘‘ Crimson and Brown 

the Torn Brocade,’’ Paul Paul’s ‘‘ Sand Dunes—Pas- 
de-Calais,’’ Frank Craig’s ‘‘ The Meeting House,”’ 
Oswald Birley’s ‘‘ The Paisley Shawl,’’ A. D. McCor- 
mick’s ‘‘ Buccaneers,’’ W. E. Webster’s ‘‘ Idleness,’’ 
T. B. Kennington’s ‘‘ Only a Model,’’ and Gemmel- 
Hutchison’s ‘‘ Dora and Mary.” 

Now in this ‘‘ Crimson and Brown ”’ it is the charm- 
ing tone which so much attracts me, and it is just in the 
matter of tone that the New Englishmen offend nearly as 
often as the old men of the house of Burlington so long 


offended. Paul Paul’s ‘* Sand Dunes,’’ again, owe their 
value to the breeziness of the atmosphere, which is much 
easier to attain in water-colour than it is in oil. ‘* The 
Meeting House ’’ is commended for the solidity of its 
handling, for its Franz Hals-like treatment and _ its 
seriousness. Mr. Frank Craig is not trivial. Curiously 
enough, we get fewer trivialities in Art than we do in 
music, which just now is in a parlous state so far as 
public taste is concerned. The splendid colour of the 
‘* Buccaneers,’’ the distinction about ‘‘ The Paisley 
Shawl,’’ the quite other quality of mere pleasingness in 
‘* Idleness,’’ the strength shown in ‘* Only a Model’’ by 
a man who has done sterling work for many a long year 
with—sometimes—less thought behind it, and the ‘* Dora 
and Mary ”’ in its completeness (so much art is scattered 
and incoherent): all these, I think, are worthy of 
attention. 

Certainly the march of British art to-day is onwards, 
and it is only in the hope of assisting this progress that 
I now proceed to my less agreeable task—-the pillorying 
of the really bad. Most of them have been painted under 
the blight of academic sterility. They are Nos. 159, 184, 
188, 196, 206, 244, 310, 373 and 378, and to demon- 
strate that I write this more in sorrow than in anger, the 
reader may remark that I suppress the artists’ names. 
To put it as briefly as possible, the reason why No. 159 
appears to.me to be bad is because it has no reason 
to exist, it is not really good still-life and is totally 
unatmospheric; No. 184 is just one of those hard 
mechanical landscapes which belong to the bad old time 
when a painter never went forth painting beyond the 
walls of his own studio; No. 188 carries its own con- 
demnation on its face, and is pot-boiling picture-making 
of the most virulent kind, only excelled in bathotic sen- 





‘*The Paisley Shawl.” Oswald Birley 


timentalism by 196. The sugar oozes out of the corners 
of No. 206; colour gone wrong is the dominant false 
note in No. 244, the same vain repetition of a worn-out 
pattern is No. 310. No. 373 is totally impossible to any- 
one with an average colour sense, and 378 is almost as 
artistically offensive. 
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MONG the weddings last month was that on October 12th 
Aci Colonel P. Burn-Murdoch, Chief Engineer of the South 
\frican Command, and Miss Ferelith Ramsay, daughter of 
Sir James Ramsay and of the late Lady Ramsay, of Bamff, 
Perthshire, and sister of the future Duchess of Atholl. Colonel 
Burn-Murdoch recently inherited from his uncle, General Sir J. 
Clerk-Rattray, the beautiful estate of Craighall, near Blair- 
the prototype of Sir Walter Scott’s Tullyveolan, and 
under his relative’s will he takes the name of Burn-Clerk- 
Rattray. The gallant officer and his bride, after a brief honey- 
moon, left for the Cape, where Colonel Burn-Clerk-Rattray 


has resumed his post. 
& €& @ 


vowrie, 


The marriage of Mr. Guy Ellison, of the Lincolnshire Regi- 
ment, son of the Rev. C. Ellison, of Bracebridge, Lincoln, 
and nephew of Colonel Ellison, Ensign of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, to Miss Evelyn Garfit, eldest daughter of Mr. T. C. 
Garfit, of Dalby Hall, Spilsby, took place at Partney Church, 
Spilsby, on October 6th, when two notable Lincolnshire 
families were united. The bride-elect is one of the Garfits of 
Skirbeck Hall, Boston, where they were settled in the seven- 
teenth century. 


rag, and was given away to an old woman by Mrs. Le Strange. 
The next night she saw an awful apparition, which she recog- 
nised from the family portraits as an ancestress of her husband. 
Soon afterwards a neighbour asked how Mrs. Le Strange came 
to give away the rug, and said that she would be having old 
Mrs. Styleman coming from the grave in her wrath. 


a2 2 @& 


It seems that Mrs. Styleman had been an heiress, and had 
possessed a number of beautiful things, nearly all of which she 


‘ had seen sold, owing to the extravagance of the family into 


which she had married. At last only the Persian carpet re- 
mained—then very valuable—and the old lady vowed that if it 
were ever sold she would haunt Hunstanton Hall until it was 
brought back. Mrs. Le Strange purchased the carpet and 
replaced it in its old position, and this apparently satisfied the 
old lady, for she did not reappear. So runs the tale. 
a2 @ @ 

Mary, Lady Inverclyde’s, marriage to General Sir Archibald 

Hunter, one of Lord Kitchener’s most trusted lieutenants, and 


the gallant soldier who has just been appointed Governor of 
Gibraltar, took place on November 1st at St. George’s Church, 





Raby 


\n important East Anglian marriage last month was the 
wedding of Mr. Algernon Hervey and Miss Maud Le Strange, 
twin daughter of Mr. Hamon Le Strange of Hunstanton Hall, 
Norfolk. Mr. Hervey is the only surviving son of the late 
Lord Alfred Hervey, who was persona grata at Court in Queen 
Victoria’s reign, and younger brother of the late Canon Hervey, 
for so many years rector of Sandringham and domestic chaplain 
to King Edward. 

fr at 
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The Herveys are an old family of high rank, but in point 
of antiquity and distinction they are easily beaten by the 
knightly Le Stranges, who were settled at Hunstanton in the 
reign of Edward I]. There was a baronetcy in the family, 
but this became extinct towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the present owner of Hunstanton Hall represents 
the ancient race in the female line, his patronymic being really 
Styleman. 


* 


\ curious story is told concerning an old Persian carpet at 
Hunstanton Hall--an old embattled manor-house surrounded 
by a moat, and a familiar object to visitors to the pretty little 
watering-place close by. The carpet was regarded as a useless 
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Castle 


Hanover Square. The bride is the widow of the second 
Lord Inverclyde, who was succeeded about five years ago by 
his only brother, the present peer. Mary, Lady Inverclyde, is a 
pleasant hostess in London, and she delights to give a dance 
for her young friends, but she has many other interests besides 
society, being concerned with all good works more or less 
connected with those who go down to the sea in ships. She 
was a Miss Fergusson of Ayr, and at her former home, Castle 
Wemyss, and at her present house in London she has always 
been interested in philanthropic schemes. Lord Kitchener was 
best man for the first time. 
2 2 @ 

Another equally interesting wedding took place two days 
later at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, when Captain Vandeleur of 
the 2nd Life Guards, was married to Miss Violet Meysey- 
Thompson, eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Knaresborough. 
The bride was attended by a bevy of pretty bridesmaids, who 
included her three sisters, two of whom are young girls. 
Captain Vandeleur, whose elder brother, Colonel Seymour 
Vandeleur, was killed in the Boer War, owns a large estate in 
County Clare, where his future wife and her parents were 
staying with him in August. 
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Mr. T. W. Winter, the Ladies’ Tailor, of 
3 George Street, Hanover Square, makes 
a special study of long lines in his cut, 
both in Coats and Skirts, giving that 
coveted slimness to the figure so fashion- 
able today. The Press says: “Mr. 
Winter makes the figure appear much 
smaller than it is.” This desirable effect 
is only obtainable through the careful 
supervision that he gives all orders in 
their various stages. He has some 
excellent models and a large selection of 


VELVETS TWEEDS 
SERGES 


Write for Fashions’ Catalogues 
Coat d oe 

Skirts om £6 . 6 . (0) 
3 George Street, 
Hanover Sg,., W. 





A perfectly safe 

and harmless 

preparation for 

b) the removal of 

. superfluous hair. 


C Price 1 O/6 


Sole Proprietress : 


MISS MITCHELL, 39 Sloane Street, London, W. 
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When you get home weary 
from the hall or theatre 


grateful would you be if you could just drop into the 
cosy nest of this luxurious easy chair. It is genuine 
saddle-bag and velvet (not a tapestry), and for 
value is one of the most remarkable bargains we ever 


offer. We call it the 
“OXFORD” @& 
Divan Chair S 


and the special bargain 
price is 47/6. But note 
particularly that 
you can pay cash or 


Send only 
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FILL UP THIS COUPON 


To HACKNEY FURNISHING Co., LTD., 
103 & 103a Oxford St.,W., or Mare St., Hackney, N, 
Gentlemen,— Please send me one of your “Oxford” 
divan saddlebag and velvet chairs at 47/6, le close 
first payment of 4/- and agree to pay 4/- per month 
until the 47/6 is paid. Chair to be delivered free. 


HACKNEY 


FURNISHING 
Co., LTD. 

West End Address 
103&10 a OXFORD ST.,W 
Head Offices & Showrooms 

MARE STREET 
HACKNEY 





Name 





P. P.S.—State colour of chair preferred, 








Tohiane” HOW TO SING * iit 
Concert and Theatrical Professions 


Mr. PHILIP SUCKLING, A.R.A.M. 


the celebrated Teacher of Voice Production, Elocution, and Theatrical 
Coach (pupil of Cav. Alberto Randegger and the late Mr. William 
Farren), has r d his | in the above subjects at 





‘97 NEW BOND ‘STREET W. 


and has a few vacancies for pupils. Mr. Suckling gives a special private 
audition, voice trial and advice FREE, at his Studio every Thursday 
afternoon, from 2 to 6. 


For full particulars and appointment, write or call 


97 NEW BOND STREET (Oxford Street end). Tel. 2943 Mayfair 


TROUSSEAUX 


A SPECIALITY 


Blouses and 
Robes 


Lingerie 





} 









Corsets, 
Lingerie, 
Jupons, Peignoirs 


19 GEORGE STREET 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
















MOREEN sretistist, cen - 


2 Harriet Street, Sloane Street, S.W. Tel. 3712 Vict. 
Figures reduced by Dr. Zabludowsky's Methods of Massage’& Exercises. 
Figure Improved by Breathing Exercises & Special Methods of Massage. 
Manicure. Chiropody. Pedicure. Light Baths. Superfluous Hair 
Removed. Hygienic Preparations. 











RED  ccous corrEE 


WHITE 
« BLUE 





FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 








TOY POMERANIANS & DACHSHUNDS 


with good pedigrees, can always be obtained from 
A. LYNDS, 4 Shawfield Street, Chelsea, S.W. 








RIDDLESTORFFER & CO. 


8 & 9 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


Hold in Stock a most varied and valuable assortment of 
FUR COATS, including Seal-Musquash, Squirrel, 
Seal-Coney, etc. Sets of Black Fox, Pointed Fox, 

Skunk, Squirrel, etc. Furs for Motoring. 
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Classified Advertisements 


For Advertisement Rates under this heading write to the Advertise- 
ment Manager, 12 Regent Street, S.W 











EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


DANCING AND PHYSICAL CULTURE 








STEMPEL’S Gymnasium 


All branches of Physical Exercises, Fencing, Boxing, etc. 








75 ALBANY STREET, N.W. *Phone 2800 Mayfair for Prospectus. 





LIEUT. AND MRS. SLEEMAN (Marion Bureau),—31 
Ebury Street, S.W. No booking fee. 


domestics. 


THE LADIES’ LEAGUE, 21 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W., recommends gentlewomen to fill responsible 
positions. Telephone: 1025 Mayfair. 

THE RELIABLE AGENCY (Domestic and General), 53 
Paddington Street, W. 

MRS. A. GRATWICKE, 99 Regent Street, W., 
duces gentlewomen to fill all good positions. Please call. 











intro- 


Tel. 3949 Victoria. | 
Please ‘phone when wanting lady workers, male or female | 














ART NEEDLEWORK 





FRANCIS, ART NEEDLEWORK DESIGNER, 44 
Sloane Street, London. Established 1860. Broderie 
e anglaise traced for working a spécialité. 





ART 





MADAME ALEXANDRA, SPECIALIST in MINIATURES. 
Studio, 124 Regent Street, W. Finest work from £2 2s. 
Large staff of artists kept—R.A.’s, etc. Established 18yy. 
1,000 Commissions. Patronised by Royalty. 





MADAME BURKE supplies good domestics where other 
agencies disappoint.—Write or call, 210 Edgware Road, W. 


MRS. HILL (registered), 7 Pickering Place, Westbourne 
Grove, W., recommends domestics with good characters. Write 
or call. Hours, 10-6. No booking fee. 


MRS. REYNOLDS MASON, The Queen’s Registry for 
Governesses and Servants, 80 (late 92 and 133A) Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater, W. No booking fee. Tel. : 4038 Padd. 














COSTUMIERES 


STACE, LADIES’ COSTUMIERE, 128 Charing Cross 
Road.—Latest models from leading Paris and Vienna houses 
at a tithe of original cost. Tel. 7122 Gerrard. 


MADAME EDMUNDS, Costumiére, Dressmaker, and Fur- 
rier, 73 Berwick St., Oxford St. Tailor-made costumes from £2. 

















EDUCATIONAL 


THE WEST END COACHING CENTRE.—Clephane’s 
College, 143, 145, 147, 149 Great Portland Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W. Army Entrance, Junior Appointments and 
Modern Languages for Officers in Army and Navy Examina- 
tions specially dealt with. Native teachers in Foreign Lan- 
guages. Details of Class, Private or Correspondence Tuition 
upon application as above. 








MLLE. BEUVIN, Diplomée, visits and receives pupils for 
French and German. Pleasant and artistic new method. 
Rapid progress. Terms mod. 167 Queen’s Rd., Bayswater. 


COOKERY BOOK.—High Class and Economical Cookery 
Recipes, as used in the Cookery School, 78a Westbourne Grove, 
W. Contains 460 Tested Recipes. Price, 4s. 6d. post free. 











STAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 


by Self Cured Stammerer, Write for Booklet of particulars and testimonials, 
post free from 


MR. A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford’ Court Mansions, London, W.C- 

















FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING 


** ZARA,” of 1 Conduit Street, W. (2nd floor), is showing 
smart French Model Hats from 25s. 6d. Day and Evening 


Gowns from 4} guineas. Inspection of her showroom is in- 
vited, 








MILNES, Court Dressmaker, 44 Upper Baker Street, W. 
Smart Day and Evening Gowns, Court Gowns and trains in- 
clusive at moderate charges. Fit guaranteed. 


MADAME EDMUNDS, Costumiére, Dressmaker, and Fur- 
rier, 68 New Oxford Street. Tailor-made costumes from £2. 








THE PARISIAN RENOVATING HAT & DRESS CO., 3; | 


9 46 


Claverton St., St. George’s Sq., London, S.W. Gowns. from 
A4 48., hats from 12s. 6d. Spécialité, Renovations. Estimates. 


MAX OFFNER, Ladies’ Tailor and Habit-maker (patronised 
Ly the English aristocracy), 193 Brompton Road, S.W. Per- 
fect fit guaranteed and personally undertaken. Write for 
appointment. 


ELSIELEA, COURT DRESSMAKER, 30 Brook Street, W. 
Smart French Models (Day and Evening) from £8 8s. Court 
Gowns and Trains inclusive from £18 18s. French fit 
guaranteed. 








BEAD WEAVING, bridge purses, muff, lorgnon chains, 
etc., by Miss W. M. Harrison, Specialist, 11 Douglas House, 
Maida Hill West, W. Private lessons given. 


HAND-PAINTED FANS by Miss N. Harrison, 11 Douglas 


House, Maida Hill West, W., from 30s., can be seen by 
appointment. 











FACE AND SCALP MASSAGE 


REME D’APHRODITE CIE, 14 New Bond Street, W.— 

Liquid Skin Cream nourishes the skin, making it look cool. 
Is not a liquid powder. Prices, 2s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and sos. 6d. per 
bottle. All Hygienic Preparations. Tel. 3501 Mayfair. 


MARGARET STUART (Certif.), 17 Old Burlington Street. 











Complexion Treatment and Massage. Light Baths. Ladies 
visited. 
MRS. VIOLET RAINFORD, 33 Old Bond Street. Super- 


fluous hairs and moles removed by electricity without pain or 
scars. Tel. : 2480 Gerrard. 


1V femes ber Parlours, Face and Scalp Massage (Mes- 





dames Leroy & Hamilton).—2nd floor, 20 Brook Street, 
New Bond Street. Hours 10 to 6.30. Try our Fumaria 
preparations. 








MRS. FRAZER BROWN, certified specialist for all * 
kinds of massage, vibro, electrical, scalp, and face treat- 
ment; American manicure.—15 Beauchamp Place, 

S.\W. (near Harrods). Tel. No. 5356 Western. 








KATHLEEN BOYLE (from Pomeroy’s, Bond Street, W.). 
Specialist in electrolysis, American manicure, face and neck 
treatment and bust development. Moles removed, etc. Hours 
10 ‘ill 7.—145 Oxford Street, W. 











TERESE ELECTROLYSIS (Antiseptic). Superfluous 
Hair removed without Scar; also Moles, Worts and Burst Veins ; 


15 years’ experience ; Consultations Free. 
MME. TERESE, 5 New Bond 8St., W. Telephone 7985 Gerrard. 














CHIROPODY AND MASSAGE 


AUGUSTA SUTTON, expert chiropodist and face mas- 
seuse, 26 Beauchamp Place, S.W. Tel.: 4478 Western. 
Hours, 10 to 5; Saturday, 10 to 1. 








MR. WOLFF, chiropodist, 54 Beauchamp Place, Brompton 
Road. Tel.: 485Western. Hours, 10 to 6.30 ; Saturday, 10 to 2. 





NURSE ELLA (certif.), 42 George St., Portman Square, W., 
ground floor. MASSAGE daily 12.30—7 p.m. Ladies visited. 





The MISSES CLARE, too New Bond Street, make Chiro- 
pody and Manicure a speciality on Hygienic and Antiseptic 
lines. American method. Manicure 2s. 6d.; Chiropody 5s. 








THEATRICAL AND VARIETY AGENCY 


J. ROWLAND SALES’ AGENCY (Theatrical and Variety), 
15 and 16 King William Street, Strand, W.C. Mr. Sales 
specially undertakes the providing of artists for Concerts, At 
Homes, Dinners, etc. Write or ’phone: Gerrard 7145. 





Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Eleanor Duchess of Northumberland, widow of the fourth 
Duke, became a nonogenarian last month, but she is yet as 
mentally active as ever, and all being well, she will, as in 
past years, be at her town house in Upper Grosvenor Street 
for a part of next season. Duchess Eleanor, as she is called, 
is a great lady of a school now almost extinct, and having lived 
all her life in the exclusive circles of the Grosvenors and the 
Percys has a somewhat chilly and unapproachable manner, 
but she is really a charming old lady, possessing genuine kind- 
ness of heart. Very dignified and handsome, the Duchess kept 
great state at Alnwick, which owes its present magnificence 
to her, as it was at her instigation that her husband, Duke 
Algernon, restored at such enormous cost in the fifties the old 
feudal home of the historic Percys. Duchess Eleanor, who 
was left a widow in 1865, and is the eldest sister of the late 
Duke of Westminster, is settled at Stanwick Park, Darlington, 
for the winter. 

2 @ @ 


The Duchess of Sutherland was receiving good wishes last 
month on her birthday. Though the 
mother of two grown-up sons and 
of a daughter, for whom she will 
be entertaining next season at 
Stafford House, the Duchess looks 
little more than a girl herself, but 
then she was only seventeen when 
brought down from the schoolroom 
to make the fourteenth at a dinner- 
party, where she met Lord 
Stafford, who fell in love with her, 
their marriage taking place shortly 
afterwards. Tall, fair, and slightly 
built the Duchess of Sutherland is 
one of the loveliest of the peeresses, 
and at the Coronation she was the 
fairest of the four duchesses who 
held the canopy over Queen Alex- 
andra’s head. The Duchess, who 
is as good, clever, and intellectual 
as she is beautiful, is the first 
woman who has inaugurated the 
session of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Society, this being last 
month, and the Duchess’s subject 
Saint Evremond. 

ae 2 @ 

One of the prettiest young mar- 
ried women in Society is Mrs. 
Robert Brassey, wife of Captain 
Brassey, late of the 17th Lancers, 
and now Unionist Member for the 
Banbury Division of Oxfordshire. 
Possessing an exquisite ‘com- 
plexion, beautiful eyes, and fair 
wavy hair, Mrs. Brassey is very ‘ 
charming to look upon. Captain Photo) 
and Mrs. Robert Brassey are both Miss 
fond of the country, and particu- 
larly like fishing, and they have a place at Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Copse Hill, which the former purchased from his cousin Captain 
Harold Brassey. Captain Robert’ Brassey is the eldest son of 
Mr. Albert Brassey, whose stately mansion of Heythrop is one 
of the finest in Oxfordshire. : 
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The sudden death of Mrs. Labouchere at Florence, where she 
and her husband had lived for some years now, came as a great 
shock, though she was no longer young, for it was in the sixties 
that she was known to playgoers as the brilliant and gifted actress 
Miss Henrietta Hodson. A charming woman, the deceased 
lady used to give notable afternoon parties at Pope’s Villa 
when Mr. Henry Labouchere owned that interesting pkice on 
the Thames, and she was always pleased to see her friends at 
the old house which they had within the shadow of Westminster 
Abbey, a place her husband acquired in order to be near the 
House of Commons, of which at one time he was one of the 
best-known members. Mrs. Labouchere came out of a theatri- 
cal family, her grandfather, G. A. Hodson, owning a sort 
of theatre named the Bower in Stangate, Lambeth. Old Hodson 
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had a son George, who as the comic Irishman was a tremendous 
success with patrons of the Bower, and George’s daughter was 
the talented actress of the old Queen’s Theatre in Long Acre, 
now a printing establishment. Mrs. Labouchere had an only 
daughter, Miss Dora Labouchere, who married the Marchese 


di Rudini. 
Q 2. @ 


Though, of course, no longer the representative of his Govern- 
ment, the Marquis de Soveral intends to remain in this country. 
He will, however, no doubt pay periodical visits to Portugal, as 
he owns large vineyards there which bring in a very substantial 
income. Always remarkably well dressed, and something of a 
dandy, M. de Soveral has been for years one of the best-known 
figures in the diplomatic world and society here, and he stood 
high in favour with King Edward. He is popular, but perhaps 
somewhat touchy, and it is recorded that on one occasion he 
resented a fancied insult by sending a challenge to a duel. 
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Lord Farquhar, it is understood, 
is giving up Castle Rising Hall, 
which he has rented for some years 
from Captain Howard, son of 
Lady Audrey Buller by her first 
marriage. One ot King Edward’s 
greatest friends, perhaps the most 
intimate of all, Lord Farquhar 
took Castle Rising in order to be 
near Sandringham, and he has 
now another pleasant country resi- 
dence, White Lodge, in Richmond 
Park, which His late Majesty gave 
him for life when Mrs, Hartmann’s 
occupancy terminated. Under the 
changed circumstances, it is there- 
fore quite likely that Lord Farqu- 
har will not continue to_rent Castle 
Rising. King Edward every year 
used to pay a visit of several days’ 
duration to Lord and Lady Far- 
quhar at Castle Rising, and he was 
their frequent guest in Grosvenor 
Square, where Lady Farquhar 
gave the famous royal dinner and 
dance on Derby Day after the 
Duke of Devonshire’s death. 
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Probably few of those who hear 
the well-known wedding hymn, 
‘*O perfect love,’’ remember that 
its composer is Lord Crofton, who 
a few days ago entered upon his 
seventy-eighth year. At one time 
Lord Crofton was a good deal 
, before the public as a writer of 
[Preis Picture Agency» chants, sacred songs, and organ 
Lamb music, and as a constant and popu- 

lar visitor at St. George’s Hospital 
to cheer up the patients there, but his health now is not so good 
as formerly and he lives a very retired life. His seat is Mote 

Park, Roscommon, where he owns about thirteen thousand 

acres, and he has also a town house in Stanhope Gardens. Lord 


Crofton, who is the third holder of a barony conferred on his’, 


great-grandmother, is a bachelor and his heir is a nephew. The 
Crofton barony was intended for Lord Crofton’s great-grand- 
father, but he died before the patent was made out. 
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Lord Edward Spencer-Churchill has let his house in Gros- 
venor Street for the winter to the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, 
and he and Lady Edward Spencer-Churchill will for the next 
few months be at Queensmead, their picturesque red brick resi- 
dence just outside Windsor Park. Their house is a fine structure 
of red brick and stone, with ground and drawing-room floors of 
generous height and lighted by handsome bay windows looking 
out on two sides on Grosvenor Street and Davies Street. Lord 
Edward built it three or four years ago on the site of the resi- 
dence left him by his mother, Jane Duchess of Marlborough. It 
is often the scene of much pleasant hospitality, Lady Edward 
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Concerning Society (continued) 


Spencer-Churchill entertaining there a good 
season, as she does at Queensmead. 


leal during the 


Lord Salisbury was forty-nine last month, and, as usual, his 
birthday called forth a eulogistic reference to his great ancestor, 
Robert Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, who, according to the 
modern writer, was a paragon. Probably, there is no more 
highly respected peer than the representative of the Salisbury 
Cecils, but the same would not be said of the famous states- 
man were he living to-day. lis one good point was his 
incorruptible honesty, and it would, too, be difficult to point 
where his wisdom in administration 
could be called into question ; but Robert Cecil had many blots 
on his character——his admiration of the fair sex, which was 
carried to unfortunate lengths, his unaccountable treatment of 
Raleigh, and the death of Essex. And whilst Elizabeth’s 
trusty secretary he was in- 
triguing with James I. Had 
the Virgin Queen discovered 
this, and she nearly did one 
day, Cecil would have been a 
man to be pitied, 


out a single instance 


There was another Lord 
Salisbury, the sixth earl, 
who was anything but a 
credit. This is the Cecil 


whose phantom coach  ap- 
pears at Hatfield, and which 
it is said the late Lord Salis- 
bury heard one night just as 
Think- 
arrived he 
dressed and went down, but, 


he was going to bed. 
ingg visitors had 


of course, nobody was there. 
This sixth Lord Salisbury had 
his mother to blame for his 
badness, for when seventeen 
she sent him to 
Westminster, 


school at 
giving instruc- 
tions that he was to. be 
His temper 
was soured for good, and he 
lived a thoroughly wicked 
life, dying, tradition states, a 


sever ly Nlogpe d. 


terrible death. All jewels 
and plate he could lay his 
hands upon the earl sold, 


except some candlesticks and 
which had been 
painted, and he did not know 
were silver. lis mother had 
the reputation of being des- 
perately wicked also, but she 
was very religious and en- 


SCONCES, 


dowed — almshouses Lady Photo} 
3 O80 5 
Anne's Almshouses, which 
exist to-day. 
2 Se) Q 


\ parallel case of the 


laudation of another distinguished 
idan is to be 


found in Lord Digby’s family. This worthy 
peer celebrated his birthday last month, being sixty-four, and, 
of course, allusion was made to the famous Sir Kenelm Digby, 
a seventeenth century member of the family. Sir Kenelm has 
been called ** an ornament of England,’’ and in view of this 
flattering designation it is interesting to read an unbiased 
‘virtues’: “Changeable in religion, fan- 
tastic in notions of honour, we find the hero turning braggart, 
the philosopher disregarding truth, the orator wasting his 
drawing-room, the Royalist becoming a 
suppliant to Republicans, and the metaphvsician writing a 
cookery book! Graceful, eloquent and chivalrous, with a 
genius as versatile as that of the Admirable Crichton, it is 
deplorable that littleness, vanity and wrong-headedness should 
have sullied so many accomplishments.”’ ‘The two instances 
show how complaisant the peerages can be. 


auchority on his 


eloquence in’ th 
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Mrs. Robert Brassey 


Believers in the numerous ghost stories told about Roya! 
Windsor will not, perhaps, be pleased at the prosaic explana- 
tion given, the other day, by the Royal Gunner at the Castle, 
of the ‘* ghost ”’ in the library, which the Guards officer who 
saw it supposed was Queen Elizabeth. The tale runs that 
Captain St. Leger Glyn, late of the Grenadiers, a son of Mr. 
Sydney Glyn, was, when quartered at Windsor some years 
ago, reading in the library one night when the ghost of the 
Virgin Queen appeared to him, but the Royal Gunner alleges 
that the ‘‘ apparition ’’ was a needlewoman employed at the 
Castle. 
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The numerous friends of Mrs. J. W. Lowther will be sorry 
to learn that her health, which has not been good for some 
nronths, shows no sign of improvement. She is therefore 
wintering in Ceylon, and leaves early next month, accom- 
panied by her younger son and only daughter, Miss Mildred 
Lowther. Mrs. Lowther will 
be much missed this winter 
at Speaker’s House, whére 
she is a delightful hostess, 
and early in the season gives 
one or two very pleasant in- 
formal little dances for her 
daughter, who, by the way, 
is twenty-one in January. 


The Speaker’s venerable 
father, Mr. William Lowther, 
enters upon his ninetieth year 
in the middle of next month. 
Mr. W. Lowther still enjoys 
very fair health, though the 
death of his accomplished 
wife, two or three years ago, 
was a great blow. At one 
time, when their family was 
young, there was no more 
pleasant country house to 
stay at than Campsea Ashe, 
Mr. and Mrs.  Lowther’s 
beautiful place in Suffolk, 
which guests used to say was 
the most kindly and happiest 


of family homes, the days 
being full of intellectual 
interest, and the evenings 


devoted to games, charades, 
and theatricals. 
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Miss Lamb is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Lamb, 
of Goldsborough Hall, York- 
shire. An accomplished girl, 
and bright and amusing, Miss 
Lamb is a great aid to her 
mother at the big balls she 
gives at Goldsborough and in 
London, where Mrs. Lamb 
usually spends the season. 
Goldsborough is a pleasant place near Knaresborough, and was 
Lord Harewood’s residence when Lord Lascelles. 


[Kate Pragnell 
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Lord and Lady Barnard are passing the autumn at Raby 
Castle, their wonderful old place near Darlington, which, 
with its numerous towers, three courtvards, and great vaulted 
halls, is, perhaps, after Windsor, the finest of the still 
inhabited feudal castles of England. Formerly a stronghold 
of the Nevills, it eventually passed to the Vanes in the reign 
of James I., and is owned by their descendant to-day. Sir 
Harry Vane petitioned James to be allowed to purchase the 
castle, representing it to be a heap of stones. Later the King 
visited Raby, and when he saw the place exclaimed, ‘‘ Gude 
troth! Ca’ ve that a hullock of stanes? By my faith, I ha’ 
na’ sich anither hullock in a’ my realm.’’ It is clear that 
Raby would not have belonged to the Vanes if James had 
known what the castle was like. 



















































MOTOR CAR INSURANCE at “LLOYD’S” 
10% REDUCTION IF CAR ONLY DRIVEN BY OWNER 


The “DREADNOUGHT” Policy at “LLOYD'S” 


COVERS 


1. THIRD PARTY RISKS.—A complete indemnity against all claims made for 


personal injuries or damage to property or animals caused by car. All Law Costs 
cat a 





incurred with the Underwriters’ consent paid in addit c 
UNLIMITED AMOUNT INSURED. 

2. DAMAGE TO CAR sustained anywhere in United Kingdom by accident. 

FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 

3. LAMPS COVERED in full when damaged by accident, whether car is also 


damaged or not. 

DAMAGE TO TYRES.—The Underwriters will pay for the cost of Repairing 
Rubber Tyres where damage in the nature of incisions other than superficial ones 
is directly and immediately due to an accident to the Car itself. 

4. FIRE, &c.—Loss or damage‘o Car and Accessories by fire, explosion, self-ignition 

or lightning everywhere in the United Kingdom. 

FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 

5. THEFT of Car and/or Accessories covered anywhere in United Kingdom. Assured 

bearing first £5 of each loss of Accessories if. stolen separate from Car. 

FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 

6. TRANSIT.—Accidental d to Car sustained during transit by road, rail or 

inland waterway in the United Kingdom. 

FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 


ALL POLICIES UNLIMITED as to NUMBER OF CLAIMS 
ALLOWS 


BONUS.—If no claim is made a Bonus of 10 per cent. is allowed off Renewal Premium. 

REPAIRS up to the value of £10 may be executed upon the authority of the 
ASSURED provi-ed detailed estimate is first obtained from Repairer. 

A CASH REPLACEMENT VALUE of Car in case of total destruction. 

CAR COVERED when driven by owner OR ANY OTHER LICENSED 


PERSON. 
POLICIES INCLUDE THE CHANNEL ISLANDS withcut extra premium. 
POLICIES TRANSFERABLE TO NEW CAR or new owner by adjustment of 


premium. 
CONTINENTAL RISKS.— Subject to special conditions the DREADNOUGHT 
Policy will apply to the Continent of Europe without extra charge if owner bears 
the first £10 of each loss, damage or claim arising outside the United Kingdom. 




















All communications respecting this Form to be addressed to 


W. T. DOLAMORE, 7 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 


*Phone—9421 CENTRAL. Wires—"“ Eromaros, Lonpon.” 











THE LYTTEL-DICK 
MOTOR BOX OFFICE L?° 








HIRE DEPARTMENT 


Absolutely guarantee to supply intending hirers 
with any make or type of car they may 
desire, at the most moderate rates consistent with 


horse-power, etc., required. 


Only newest and finest cars sent out, and every 
car fully insured, and driyen by experienced 


chauffeurs in livery. 


Prices from 8/— per hour upwards; Theatre Hire 
from 6.30 to 12.30, 15/—. Specially low rates 
for Shopping, Supper Parties, Dances, Race 





Meetings, Golf-courses, and Regattas ; and also 
for runs with a specified mileage. 








16 Dover Street, Mayfair, w. 


Telephone : 3023 Gerrard 


THE 


Metropolitan & Counties 
Investors, Limited. 


Formerly REDWAY, FURNESS & CO., LTD. 
FINSBURY COURT, E.C. 


Telegrams - - ~ “LALLWYN, LONDON.” 
Telephones - Nos. 8246 and 8247 LONDON WALL 
Codes - - - A.B.C. Sth Edition, Broomhalls 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
BELFAST—Grosvenor House, Wellington Place 
BRISTOL—23 Clare Street 
LIVERPOOL—Oriel Chambers, Water Street 

MANCHESTER—44 Victoria Buildings, Market Street 











CORRESPONDENTS at AGENTS at 
Paris, Berlin, New York, Hull, Glasgow, 
Antwerp, Johannesburg, Huddersfield, T.eeds, and 
Cape Coast Castle & Axim. Portsmouth. 








SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS. 
INVESTMENT 


The company makes a speciality of the investment of 
funds in all Stock Exchange securities. Transactions are 
executed at closest net prices—no commission being 

. charged. Clients, should they desire, are at liberty to 
settle for stock against cash through their Bankers’ Agents 
in London. 


PURCHASES FOR FORWARD DELIVERY 


The company offers facilities for dealing in stocks and 
shares on payment of a small initial deposit varying from 
5 per cent. to 20 per cent., according to the nature of the 
security. As a general rule 20 per cent. is required on 
Mines and Industrials; 10 per cent. on American and 
Foreign Rails; and 5 per cent. on Home and Colonial 
Rails and Government Stocks. The balance of the purchase 
money is provided by the company, a low rate of interest 
being charged for the accommodation. Dealings can be 
undertaken for settlement at one, two, or thfee months 
from date of purchase. Bargains under the above system 
can generally be extended for a similar period. 


SPECULATIVE ACCOUNTS 


Fortnightly accounts are opened for approved clients 
subject to deposit with order: 20 per cent. is required on 
Mines and Industrials, and 5 per cent. on Home and 
Colonial Rails and Government Stocks. American Rails 
are opened on deposits ranging from 3 per cent. to 10 
per cent. 


OPTIONS 


are granted on all marketable securities, at current 
rates. Such rates are, of course, subject to variation 
as market conditions warrant. 


NEW ISSUES 


The company is prepared to advise on all new issues, 
and to make applications on behalf of clients. Owing to 
its extensive connection the company can generally secure 
special allotment in all important new companies. 


COUPONS 
are cashed or collected on behalf of clients. The company 
is prepared to act as general agents for clients stationed 
abroad. 


ADVICE 


The company is in a position to secure most reliable infor- 
mation through the medium of its many agents and 
correspondents. Clients are assured of the benefit of 
this information. Correspondence is invited and no 
effort is spared to meet the individual requirements of 
clients present and prospective. 


C. P. REDWAY, Managing Director 
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“Viyella” 


(REGD.) 


FOR GARMENTS MADE AT HOME. 


@ “Viyella” is particularly pleasant to handle—a point of special interest 


where garments are made at home. 











@ Its softness and lightness, its power .of preventing chill, and the delightful 
colourings of the new patterns make “ Viyella” ideal for Winter, for in 
addition to providing dainty and tasteful wear for this season of the year, 
“ Viyella ” guards against sudden weather changes and cold days. 


@ Let us send you our booklet giving full information about “ Viyella” 


and the many uses to which it may be put. 


WM. HOLLINS & CO., Ltd., 


Spinners, Manufacturers, and Sole Proprietors of “ Viyella,” 
26 VIYELLA HOUSE, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
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Has just returned 


from Paris, 
and is showing the latest Modes 


Special terms and arrangements 
made to members of the 
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HE dancing season is drawing very near, and the choice 


By MRS. HUMPHRY 


of frocks is beginning to occupy attention. 


model, just’ evolved from the 
of our cleverest London modistes, is 
meshed net, on which are printed 
groups of chené flowers at a considerable 
distance apart. A chené ribbon in the 
same tones of colour passes round the skirt 
at the knees, confining the folds of net. It 
is threaded through the flat pleats of an over- 
skirt in a still paler tone of grey blue, the 
interval between each couple of pleats being 
exactly the width of the pleat, viz., about 
three inches. The waistband and a narrow 
border on the sleeves are made of the chené 
ribbon. This is a very harmonious gown, 
owing to the gentleness of the colours and 
to the fact that nowhere are the folds of the 
skirt held in bondage so far as to throw them 
out of the natural lines from waist to feet. 
Another dancing frock is in pewter grey 
tissue, embroidered with oxidised silver in 
lines from waist to feet, and bordered with 
negro-head velvet, piped with orange silk, 
most effective in contrast with the dark grey 
of the téte-de-négre and paler tone of the 
tissue. Orange is introduced rather originally 
under the arms and again on the hips, and 
orange tulle veiled with grey is draped round 
the shoulders. The tone of orange in favour 
just now is rather dull, but all the more 
becoming for that reason. A chestnut-haired 
girl with a clear skin would look splendid in 
this gown. 


A very striking dancing gown has the skirt 
and half the bodice cut princess in absinthe- 
green soft satin, the top of the bodice being 
in creamy lace. In similar lace is a little 
coat with a short basque and sleeves almost 
to the elbows, the whole outlined with dark 
fur and caught in with a waistbelt of black 
satin with long ends tied at the left. side in 
two loops and loose ends falling below the 
knee. In white satin and chinchilla this is 
also very pretty. A very handsome dinner 
gown is white satin, cut tunic fashion in 
front and in a square train at the back, over 
an underdress of white chiffon hemmed with 
gold. Fur forms bretelles, borders the sleeves 
and edges the tunic, dropping thence in a 
point at either side and rising high, after 
which it outlines the train. The form of this 
gown is princess. A second, also fur-trimmed, 
is quite short and is in pale pink satin with 
a white ninon tunic fringed with tinily 
tinkling pearl fringe. A pale blue ribbon is 
run round the satin under the tunic. Small 


silver roses with pale pink centres trim the bodice round the 
shoulders and are ranged in a double row on the pink satin 


skirt above the hem, which is in skunk. 


inner consciousness of one 
in grey-blue wide- 


(‘‘ Madge”) 


A dinner gown in coffee-coloured ninon over satin of the 
same colour has a handsome gold embroidery round the edge, 
and is draped in picturesque fichu fashion across the shoulders 
a lace blouse with revers of the coffee-coloured satin 

edging the sleeves. The tunic is draped in paniers. 


A very pretty 


over 




















Some of the newest evening gowns have the long 
paletot in diaphanous material that has recently come 
in.’ One of these is in white satin with cross-over 
fronts turned back with small moire revers and ending 
under a belt of draped violet panne, The 
very long paletot is in black tulle encrusted 
with Chantilly and bordered with black 
panne. Falling as it does from the top of 
the shoulders to the feet, its long lines 
give apparent extra height to the wearer. 
Sometimes the paletot is sleeveless. One 
in silver-sewn net is made in this way and 
has the armholes very wide and edged 
with skunk, like the other outlines of 
the garment. 


Tue Race ror Ripsons, 

There has never yet been such a variety 
of ribbons as in the present season. They 
are made in every possible de- 
sign. Some are cleverly imitated 
from tapestry, the combination 
of colours being often highly 
artistic. To suit all tastes the 
designers have produced others 
in the most barbaric union of 
bright tints. There are chené 
ribbons in delicacy and refine- 
ment—a strong contrast with the 
latter. Quite new are the self- 
coloured, with very minute edge 
of vivid colour; black with a line 
of yellow or orange, brown with 
a line of Saxe or swallow-tail 
blue, grey edged with green, 
yellow or orange, flamingo or 
orchid-mauve; in fact, an end- 
less variety of combinations. 
Equally varied is the width. 
Some are a quarter of a yard 


bodices and the deep belts that 
are bodices in themselves on 
some gowns. Then there are the 
Paisley ribbons in every class of 
colour, some pure Persian in 
their glowing reds softening off 
into the rose of a sunset sky; the 
purple of a distant hill with 
glimpses of the green of heather 
twigs; the primrose and pale 
blue of early dawn suffused with 
the warmth of tint bestowed by 
the just-risen sun; the creamy-green and pink-purples of the 
true cashmerean shawl; and saffron and Allen Richardson 
warm apricot, relieved with the cream and yellow of the 
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1. Pink Chiffon Evening Gown 


wide and are used for swathed. 
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but held at some inches distance apart by slender gold cords — over dull 


and buttons covered with the Paisley ribbon. 


simply turned back so as to end in points 
or is fringed with beads or silk of suitable 
colour. The ribbon is often introduced upon 
bodices in the form of bretelles and folded 
neatly upon sleeves as a finish. 


Parke Gop. 

A feature of this season's dress is the 
popularity of pale gold, not only for evening 
wear but for afternoon dress trimmings and 
for blouses. A black satin bridge frock is 
cut away at the line of the shoulders and 
filled in up to the base 
of the throat with 
an embroidery in pale 
gold braid, unlined, and 
inost becoming to the 
white skin that is 
shown between the 
spaces. ‘This trimming 
is kept perfectly flat, 
except where little 
bosses of cabochon 
jewelling gives it) a 
richness of effect apart 
from the delicate and effective colouring of 
the jewelling. The pale green of the peri- 
dot is contrasted with the garnet’s depth 
of tint, and here and there the twinkling 
of the strass responds to every ray of 
light. ‘The semi-sleeves are in the satin, 
with a supplement of fine black net 
finished with a line of the jewelled braid. 
If the neck rising above this embroidery 
be a pretty one, there should be no neck- 
lace, not even pearls, to interrupt” the 
graceful curve and interfere with the lines 
of the nugue, almost always admirable. A 
blouse in gold brocade is veiled with a thin 
cloud of black ninon, through which the gold 
gleams effectively owing to the different 
shades shown in the flower design, orchids 
with bright-brown tongues. The black is 
very lightly pleated, so as not too reticently 
to veil away the rich brocade. A very re- 
lined effect results. And in addition to these 
examples of afternoon and evening dress, we 
may take the following costume. Made of 
velveteen, in the lovely tone of blue called 
after the swallow’s wing, the short-waisted 
bodice is made of gold tulle veiled with a 
paler blue than that of the gown. This is 
arranged in wavy lines over a chemisette of 
cream coloured lace, rising high in the collar 
and lined with gold tinsel. © The jacket is lined 
with gold and blue shot satin, and has the 
collar and long crossing revers in black satin 
with the narrowest possible line of pale 
gold outlining them ; also the satin cuffs. 





Ihe blouse, always on the verge of 
oblivion, according to some of the = 
sartorial prophets, has never been so 
charming as it is this season, and 
never has it been in greater request. 
The prevalence of the three-material 
gown renders it indispensable. The 
skirt may be ninon bordered with one 
deep band of velvet, cloth or fur, while 


importance. Take the following instance. 


A bottle-green 
cloth and ninon skirt carried up to a short-waisted belt in 


/ (iloire de Dijon. There seeins no end to the shades of sweet — velvet of the same colour. Rising from under it is the blouse 
/ ; colour in which these Paisley ribbons, and indeed other in a much brighter tone of green, but veiled with black or 
H materials, are produced. A white gown, voile or crépe, has the very dark green net or ninon, and set into a yoke and collar 
3 tunic composed entirely of Paisley ribbons, not joined together, of pale gold embroidered in green and deep Egyptian blue 


Indian red. A few inches of sleeve to match this 


The tunic is appear beyond the semi-sleeve of cloth. The belt, instead of 





































Oyster-Grey Velvet Embroidered Gown There 
the bodice is represented by an elaborately made blouse, of 
which, perhaps, only a few inches may be visible above the 
waistband. But these few inches give a distinctive character 
to the whole gown, and that is why the blouse is of such 


mourning. 


being in green velvet, may be in the same 
deep blue that appears in the embroidery, a 
wonderful shade, subdued and yet full of 
colour, like a tropical night sky. 

Tue Kxirrep Coar. 

The favourite colour for the knitted coat 
is a deep reddish purple, such as one sees in 
some pansies and petunias. Much of the 
charm of these coats lies in the manner on 
which they cling in to the figure, giving the 
wearers the full advantage of any slimness 
they may possess. <A very brilliant daffodil 
yellow has been added to the list of colours 
in which these useful and hygienic coats are 
made. Crowds surrounded the windows of 
a large West End firm, one day last week, 
where this bright colour was represented, 
not only in the coats, but in turban and 
Tam caps and long scarves as well. Thyme 
green is a great favourite, especially in the 
spun silk ones, and the deep shade of blue, 
known as Baltic, is also much liked. The 
closely knitted band that borders the best 
of these coats all round, helps to keep them 
in shape, and the long ones are certainly 
very becoming. I saw one in Regent 
Street on a slim girl, and admired both it 
and her. I suspected her of being on her 
honeymoon. The gown was brown cheviot, 
the long knitted coat brown silk to match, 
and the hat was stitched cheviot with a few 
quill feathers for trimming, tan-coloured 
and brown, with a few bright blue and 
green ones, very short and just covering the 
unplumed part of the quills. Some are 
collarless. Others are turned back with 
revers. Some are made semi-fitting at the 
waist, while others have belts. Among the 
newest are those with the fashionable stripe 
effect, obtained by knitting the reverse way. 
This is so popular that it is applied to 
ribbons. Alternate stripes of right side and 
reverse side result in very satisfactory colour 
schemes. Sometimes, however, when the 
design is large, the wrong side has masses 
of crude tints, which would be impossible to 
use in this way. 

Tue Uses or VIYELLA. 

Day and night is this valuable material 
found useful. Those who have begun 
wearing it at night are unlikely to forsake 
it, because it is so soft, and weighs less in 
comparison with its warmth. The fact that 
it is thoroughly shrunk before being sent 
out from the factory makes it particularly 
suitable for day wear. A shower, 
however heavy, has no ill-effects. 
And not only in summer is 
Vivella available, but in autumn, 
winter and spring. It makes an 
ideal suit for golfing, .for walking 
in either town or country, 
and for schoolgirls who have 
to turn out in all weathers. 
The dark shades are well 
adapted for such costumes. 
is a very attractive 


stripe in two tones of green with a russet stripe, another 
in a lighter green with diagonal stripes in brown and myrtle, 
and a black with grey stripes, which would do for half- 
Then, in self colours there is a fashionable tomato 


red, a cigar-brown, a deep-sea blue, and a plain black. For 
blouses, dressing gowns, and men’s shirtings there is a wide 














Maison de Beauté Valaze 


Madame Helena Rubinstein, the Viennese 
Complexion Specialiste, may be consulted daily 
at her famous Maison de Beauté Valaze con- 
cerning her exclusive treatments for the pre- 
servation, restoration and scientific care of the 


complexion. 


Madame Rubinstein’s specialities for home 
treatment, intended for every requirement of 
the complexion, are now-found on the dressing 
tables of fashionable 
and fastidious women all 


over the world. 


Miss Beryl Faber’s 
letter reproduced on this 
page is only one of .a 
great number of testi- 
by 


permission of the writers, 


monials, published 
which testify to the ex- 
cellence of Madame Ru- 


binstein’s specialities. 


One has yet to meet 
the woman who tried 
Valaze without prejudice 
and was dissatisfied with 
it. Valaze Skinfood 
does what it is intended 


to do for the complexion, 





“Your Valaze preparations are a most 
useful and necessary adjunct to every 
woman’s dressing room; in fact, they 
are indispensable.” 


Yours truly, 


some of Madame Rubinstein’s Coniplexion 
Specialities : 

Valaze Skinfood, 4/6, 8/6, and 21/- a jar; 
Valaze Complexion Soap, 2/6 and 4/6 a cake; 
Valaze Complexion Powder, for greasy and 
normal skins, or Novena Poudre (for dry skins), 
at 3/-,5/6 and 10/6 a box; Novena Sunproof 
and Windproof Creme, 3/- and 6/- a_ pot; 
Valaze Lip Lustre, for chapped and pale lips, 
2/- and 3/6; Dr. Lykuski’s Blackhead and open 
Pore Cure, 3/6.a box; No. 
2 of same for more ob- 
stinate Cases, 6/-; Valaze 
Snow Lotion, a superb 
Viennese liquid powder, 
4/-, 7/- and 10/6; the 
same, Special, for greasy 
skins, 7/6and 21/- a bottle; 
Valaze Liquidine, over- 
comes redness of nose and 
cheeks, and adds tone to 
the skin, 10/6 a bottle. 


(Vandyk 


A full and detailed ac- 
count of these specialities, 
and of the unique and 
exclusive treatment- 
methods employed at 
her establishment will be 
found in Madame Rubin- 


stein’s book, “ Beauty in 





in the way of toning 
it, freeing it from blotch 
and blemish, and clearing the skin better than 
the do it. 


It, therefore, becomes merely a matter of 


anything else in world can 
sagacity to test a treatment that thousands 
of women have found so beneficial and so 


good. 


The following are the names and prices of 


Br pe ord 





the Making,” which deals 
fully and competently with all complexion’ 
defects and points the way to prevention and 
relief. 


This interesting treatise will be sent post 


free on application to Dept. “P.G.” of 
Madame _ Rubinstein’s Maison de Beauté 
Valaze, 24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, 


London. 
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GRACE STODART, LTD. COURT DRESSMAKERS. 


43 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 





Telegrams citation endon 
R p bes Telephone W°4F190 Serraro 
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EXCLUSIVE MODELS 














23,HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 




















One of the many new and charming 
designs offered by Mapame Bepposs, 
who gives perfection of fit and style 
combined with moderate prices. Pa’terns 
of new materials, and sketches of day 


and evening gowns sent on application. 


eddees : 


10 HENRIETTA STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
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the Boudoir (continued) 


THE NEWEST HATS 


(a) Black beaver, with white 
ostrich feathers. 


(6) Musquash, with ermine band. 


(c) Black velvet, trimmed gold 
tinsel rose. 


(d) Grey squirrel,blue satin brim. 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


choice of colourings. Viyella makes a capital lining for over- 


coats, owing to its combined warmth and lightness. 


SOME SMART Coats. 


Phe latest development of the Empire coat is a very short 





4, 


one, ending about six inches below 


the waist in a straight 
line round the body. 


Nothing more trying to the appearance 
than this line could well be imagined, but the top of one of 
these in black velvet, almost makes up for it. It is a deep 
collar in lovely old lace, bordered with fur and hanging in 
full folds over the shoulders. Anyone possessing two yards 
or so of old lace could copy this delightfi:! collar, It is not 


S 


in 


often that an outdoor coat has such a chance of being pic- 
turesque. It is occasionally possible to secure a coat that is 
equally appropriate to day and evening wear. Fur is always 
suitable, and next come velvet and satin, in black or dark 
tones. Black satin trimmed with skunk looks well for out- 
door wear or the theatre. A dark green velvet coat with 
ermine collar and cuffs is another good example, and also a 
caracul with deep band of musquash seal and revers to match. 
The advantage of combining in one garment the day coat 
for driving and visiting with the evening wrap is double. 
One can afford a much handsomer garment, and as 
fashions change now more rapidly and more _ radically 
than ever, there is but one coat to become démodé in- 
stead of two. Even the most extravagant of women must 
see the point of this. Now that we are within six weeks of 
Christmas we begin to discover that not even the most pro- 
tective of stoles suffices to protect the lungs from risk of cold. 
A winter coat becomes a necessity. Therefore the above words 
of counsel. 


Mary Lady Inverclyde has set a very pretty fashion for the 
wedding gown for widow brides. On her marriage with Sir 
Archibald Hunter she wore a highly effective gown in grey 
Charmeuse satin, the bodice carried out in pale grey chiffon, 
and the whole enriched with embroideries in grey silk and 
silver over silver lace. Her becoming toque was in grey 
tulle wreathed with silver roses, and further trimmed with a 
long grey ostrich feather. The going away coat is grey drap 
souple trimmed with chinchilla. Could anything be more 
harmonious ? 


A recent widow bride wore fastel blue, nor is there any 
reason that all but quaker tints should be excluded on such 
ceeasions. Grey, lavender, pale mauve, and cream-colour 
have all been chosen, and now the delicate tones of colour that 
prove such skill on the part of the dyers, may well widen the 
choice of the bride who is about to make a second essay in 
matrimony. 


Our [LLusTRatIoNs. 

No, 1.—Evening gown in a delicate tone of pink chiffon over 
cream coloured soft satin. The band on the lower part of 
the skirt, and the narrow ones on the sleeves, are in chiffon 
velvet in a deeper tone of pink, and are edged with skunk. 
The embroidery is lovely, being carried out in a trailing design 
of flowers and leaves in three shades of pink jewelling. A 
bunch of velvet roses is tucked in at the waist. A band of 
coral and silver galon surrounds the coiffure. 


No. 2.—Oyster-grey chiffon velvet is the material of this up- 
to-date evening gown. The tunic is embroidered in oxydised 
thread and grey pearls, mingled with amethyst jewelling. Part 
of the corsage is veiled with chiffon to match, and the em- 
broidery is repeated on the sleeves and tassels. The hair 
ornament is a band of amethyst velvet, with clusters of pearls 
in relief and embroidery of purple stones between. 


No. 3.—Smart hats—a, black beaver with white ostrich 
feather ; b, musquash with band of ermine; c, black velvet with 
rose in old gold tinsel; d, grey squirrel with blue satin brim. 


No. 4.—Walking costume in dead-leaf green ratine, the new 
fluffy material which is in such demand for the smart gowns 
of the season. The trimming consists of silk woven braid in 
the same colour as the ratine. The long coat is in a deeper 
shade of dead-leaf in fine drap souple, and is trimmed with 
wide opossum fur, dressed so skilfully this season as to provide 
a capital substitute for the very costly chinchilla, becoming 
rarer every year. The hat, in woven velvet cords, matches 
the long outer coat in colour, and is trimmed with a very long 
full feather, the ends of which are tipped with beige. This 
ccstume, with its jacket and coat, is well adapted for the 
“cing-away attire of a bride, being at the same time smart 
and very comfortable for winter wear. 
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A Perfect Complexion 


Secured by Massage and Electric Treatment 


Mme. Gertrude Hope 


Certificated Complexion Specialist 


©/ personally treats ladies for SKIN BLEMISHES, 
including LEUCODERMA, by entirely New and Harm- 
less Method. Splendid results. Terms on application. 
Reduction for a course. L’ESPERANCK HERBAL 
SKIN FOOD is unrivalled. 2/- and 3/6. Electric 
Scalp and Hair Treatment. Manicure. SUPERFLUOUS HAIR scientifically 
and antiseptically removed permanently by ELECTROLYSIS. Thirty 
to forty hairs destroyed without scar or blemish in half an hour, a 
Consultations and Advice Free, personally or by letter. Pupils received. 


LADIES PREPARED for COURTS, BALLS & PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
Hours — 10 to 6; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


MADAME GERTRUDE HOPE 


7 SOUTH MOLTON ST., BOND 8ST., W. Telephome: 4288 GERRARD 








COSTUMIER & PERRUQUIER 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


‘Has a world-wide reputation for ‘everything’ and ‘anything’ connected with 
the Theatre " (wide Press). 


Costumes! Scenery! Limelight! Armour! Properties! Uniforms! 
Evening Dress Suits! WIGS, etc., etc., on Hire or Purchase. 
Moderate terms. 


41 & 43 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegrams: ‘* WIGGERY, LONDON.” 





Telephone : GERRARD 1773 











TELEPHONE CITY 2796 


‘*The 
Entente Cordiale 
Dog Bureau” 


(Mrs. J. LESMOIR-GORDON) 
289 Regent Street 
London, W. 


Can supply any variety of Dogs, from 
Toys to the largest of breeds, on very 
short notice. 

Foreign orders receive prompt attention 








THE BETH TREATMENT 


RESTORES THE CONTOUR OF YOUTH TO FACE, NECK, 
HANDS AND ARMS. No acids or temporary disfigurement. 
All Creams and Lotions used are under the Pure Food and Drug Act. 


10 NEW BOND STREET. Telephone: 3045 Mayfair 








NUMBERS OF 


“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated” 


May be had at the following prices : 


each 
No. 1 ‘‘FALSE GODS” _. ; 3 : . 
» 2 *SIR WALTER RALEGH” . : : . Od. 
» 3 “THE BRASS BOTTLE” ; ; . 6d. 
» 4 “THE BLUE BIRD” ‘ 
» 5 *DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE” ; . 6d. 
» 6 “THE TENTH MAN” . ; . 6d. 
» 7 “ALIAS JIMMY VALENTINE” . , 6d. 
» 8 “THE ISLANDER” ; : ‘ . 6d. 
» 9 “TANTALISING TOMMY” . , ‘ . 
,, 10 ‘*‘THE SPECKLED BAND” 6d. 
», 11 ‘* THEIMPORTANCE of BEING EARNEST” 6d. 
», 12 “*KING HENRY VIII.” . 6d. 
, 13 ‘‘COUNT HANNIBAL” ‘ ; ; . 6d. 
, 14 “*MRS. SKEFFINGTON ” . - 6d. 
Postage 3d. extra — in a 
Abroad 34d. ,, a 


Address, M ANAG ER, 


“PLAYGOER & SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED” 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


SOFT; DELICATE SKIN 


A beautiful complexion and face, neck, 
and arms of matchless whiteness are 
insured to those ladies who use 


-ROWLAND’S 
 “KALYDOR © 


Most curative, healing, and refreshing. 
It preserves the skin from all trying 
changes of weather, removes freckles,. 
tan, redness and roughness; soothes and 
heals irritation, cutaneous eruptions 
more effectually than any other prepara- 
tion. Warranted harmless. Bottles 2/5 
and 4/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
67 Hatton Garden, London. 














Day and Evening Gowns 
Lingerie 
Hats and Blouses 


po* 
wt? so 
oe French Fit Guaranteed 


Models shown 


Ladies’ own material made up 
Telephone: 4713 Western 


140 Queen's Road, 
Bayswater - W. 








Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 
Tue “ DANDY ” SHOES 


as worn by 
Miss Isapet Jay 
who says, “ Shoes fit perfectly.’’ 
Makers to 
Mr. Frank Curzon’s Productions 
and the leading London 
Theatres and Opera Houses. 
DANCING SHOES A SPECIALITY. 


H. & M. RAYNE ékossttt WE 
(A few doors north of Hippodrome.) 


Every gradg of Boots and Shoes for Ladies Outdoor wear at Moderate Prices 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 

















“A Face may Lie, but a Hand never." 


Consult THELMA 


PALMIST AND CLAIRVOYANT 
Hours 11 until 6 or by Appointment 
PATRONIZED BY THE ARISTOCRACY 


4 EARL’S COURT RD., LONDON, W. 








THE KENDRICK FIGURE. 
What is it? Why, that of the woman who takes 


MRS. KENDRICK’S HERB TEA 
ba Safe, Simple and Cheap Remedy for Obesity. 
ommended by John Strange Winter. 

PRICE wy 6d. Per Box, Post Free, for 25 Days’ Treatment. 








Mrs. P. KENDRICK, 10 Crown Court, Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W. 








Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Of Interest to Visitors and Society Generally 


Mrs. Elinor Temple, of 147a Sloane Street, S.W., has made 
a most exclusive clientéle in the smart set with her corsets, 
In this art she is a specialist, for she makes a rule of) fitting 
every customer, so is able to ensure satisfaction ; and her 
idea is not only to produce a perfect figure but give perfect 
ease and comfort to the wearer. She has received many 
testimonials from the aristocracy and leading Society ladies, 
and also from doctors, who have recommended their patients 
to wear her special pregnancy corsets; while she gained two 
gold medals at the Franco-British Exhibition in 1908 for her 
criginality and excellence of construction. 

A central motor box-office has been a long-felt want in 
the West End, and it was a happy idea when Mr. Dick, of 
the Lyttel Dick Co., opened premises at 16 Dover Street, 
Piccadilly. He makes a speciality of motors for tourists, ad- 
vising them as to the best routes, and provides chauffeurs who 
are capable drivers and know the most interesting localities. 
In cases of intending purchasers he gives expert advice which 
can be relied on. 

It is always a most difficult thing to select pretty Christ- 
mas presents, and many Society people consider Paris is the 
only place where novelties can be purchased. Wilfreda, of 
43, South Molton Street, has an ideal store, and is now show- 
ing: many dainty articles, such as book covers, cushions, lamp 
shades, ete. Visitors to London should note her address, for 
she is constantly replenishing her collection. 


It is a recognised fact that the English detective system is 
the most perfect in the world, but many people do not know 
that the police have to, in many cases, rely on private agents 
to assist them. Miss Easton, of 10 Warwick Court, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C., is the principal lady detective in the United King- 
dom. By her cuteness and knowledge of her business many 
of the most difficult divorce cases, blackmail, and Society 
scandals have been brought to a_ successful issue. Her 
clientéle includes many of the most eminent solicitors. 

Connoisseurs and collectors of art treasures should visit Miss 
Austin, of 61 New Bond Street, W. Her galleries are stocked 
with every variety—fine old china of the Ming and Kangshi 
periods, old lace, crystal, and objets dart, collected from 
private sources.’ She has lately furnished several fine rooms 
with carved oak, — - 

Close to Whiteley’s vast emporium is a specialist in ladies’ 
tailor-made gowns—viz., Madame Veronique, of 122 Queen's 
Road, Bayswater. She has made a reputation by her art in 
fitting costumes so as to reduce the size of the figure, simply 
by means of using the right lines in cut. She has now some 
smart trottoir gowns of serge, with velvet collars and cuffs; 
and her evening gowns and smart afternoon costumes are 
up to date and most inexpensive. 


Madame Elise Eye, of 72 Shaftesbury Avenue, is well known 
in the fashionable world for her dainty lingerie, which is so 
essential to a well-dressed woman; while her corsets are on 
the Parisian principle, adapted to the English figure. She has 
made a study of suiting her customers, consequently has made 
a very fine connection. Her prices are most moderate, and 
the goods she sells are of the best quality. 

Visitors to the Wallace collection should note the address 
of G. A, Ploss, 53 George Street, Manchester Square, the well- 
known furriers. They have made an exceptionally good name 
by the quality of the furs they sell, for they only stock that 
which they can recommend, and for alterations keep expert 
workmen on the premises, 

Oxford Circus is a busy centre, but perhaps few visitors 
know of Irene & Co., 272 Oxford Circus, They are specialists 
in Modéles de Paris, and their prices are exceptionally low. 
It will be well to pay them a visit. 


The Cirio brand of tomatoes was well represented at the 
Cookery Exhibition. There is an old saying that * tomatoes 
are an acquired taste,"’ but if the truth is known they not only 
make the most palatable soup and form the most essential in- 
gredient for a tasty salad, but what is more, they are recog- 
nised as being the most healthy of fruits. The Cirio Co., by 
“a special process, preserve the fresh fruit in tins, retaining the 
original delicate flavour. 


We have heard so much of the matinée hat and experienced 
the hideous head-gear purchased in Paris, quite unsuitable to 
an Englishwoman, that it is a pleasure to know that the up- 
to-date fashions can be adapted. Madame Renée le Roy, of 
71, Park Street, Hyde Park, has had years of experience in 
the millinery business in Paris and London, and by her artistic 
taste has built up a most exclusive clientéle, for her prices are 
most moderate, and her motto is to give satisfaction and suit 
her customers. 


Many cures for that dire complaint obesity, which kills more 
people than cancer, are advertised; but in most cases they only 
contain acids and harmful medicine, which are most injurious 
and absolutely ineffective. Perhaps Mrs. Kendrick’s Herb 
Tea, recommended by John Strange Winter (the author of 
** Bootle’s Baby ’”’), is not only the safest, but has worked 
wonders in many of the most obstinate cases. Her address is 
10 Crown Court, Pall Mall. A sample box for 2s. 6d. post 
free gives twenty-five days’ treatment. 


So many dentifrices and pastes for cleaning the teeth are 
now sold by chemists, but, alas, they are effective in removing 
stains, but also wear off the enamel, which leads to decay. 
The Euthymol tooth paste, prepared by Parke Davis & Co., 
can be had at any chemist’s or store if asked'for. It is abso- 
lutely cleansing in its action, is a disinfectant, and is free from 
any abrasive substance, thereby keeping the tongue and gums 
in a healthy condition, and leaves a delightful refreshing 
sensation after use. 


Ladies looking out for smart costumes for the festive season 
at a moderate price should note the address of Madame Kyrle, 
of 15 South Molton Street, ‘‘ Court Milliner and Dressmaker.’’ 
She gives personal attention to her patrons, consequently by 
their satisfaction she has built up her business on recommenda- 
tion, which is certainly complimentary to her. She has some 
charming exclusive models for the winter season. 


At Mrs. Macburnie’s, 306 Regent Street, W., one is always 
sure to find smart gowns at very reasonable prices. I saw 
there a beautiful afternoon dress in velveteen, made with the 
new three-tier skirt, with short, square train, the corsage 
trimmed with spotted ivory net and dull gold passementerie 
veiled with brown chiffon, with just a touch of dull gold at 
the fine point Venise lace collar and under-sleeves—a_ very 
elegant dress indeed—made for a well-known smart Society 
lady. I also saw a useful black satin evening coat, lined with 
a pretty cheine silk, and having a large square collar and 
revers, trimmed with braidings and buttons, for the modest 
Elice of 6 guineas. 


A sparkling mineral water, of really good quality, is in 
demand. ‘*Cambrunnen” is not a medicinal water, but 
a pure natural one, bottled at the springs in the ‘* Taunus,”’ 
near Homburg. It is sold by the Dry Wine Co., 104 
Great Portland Street, or can be had at all the best clubs 
and restaurants by asking for it. Its antacid properties 
counteract the acidity, so it can be taken with wine or spirits. 

A recital general meeting of the Arts and Dramatic Club 
will take place at the Eolian Hall, New Bond Street, on 
Saturday, November 19th, when all those interested in artistic 
pursuits are cordially invited. No charge for admission. 


The opening in the first act of ** Mrs. Skeffington ”’ has caused 
surprise to those who are not acquainted with the marvellous 
reproductions produced by the pathéphene, which must not be 
confused with the gramaphone, for by an ingenious construc- 
tion there is no needle emploved, therefore the discs last longer 
and the voice or music is produced without that metallic sound 
which is in evidence in so many machines. One hears the 
full military band in the distance, and then, as the march 
nears the barracks, it inspires an enthusiasm, imagination is 
clastic, and really the soldiers can almost be seen marching. 

Miss Marv Moore’s dresses worn in ‘* The Liars ’’ are by 
Deeuillet, Ltd., of 25 Albemarle Street, W. Messrs. Harrod’s, 
Ltd., Brompton Road, S.W., are responsible for those of Miss 
Dorothy Thomas and Miss Lettice Fairfax, in the same play. 
Miss Lilian Braithwaite’s dresses in ‘‘ Nobody’s Daughter ” 
are by Lucile, Ltd., Hanover Square, W. 
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EVERYTHING FOR WINTER SPORTS 











Hand-knitted Sports Sweater (as Knitted Silk Sporting Jacket (as Hand-knitted Sports Coat (as New Featherweight Coat (as sketch), | 

sketch), in all opens, finished with — shetch),made of heavy double-combed silk, sketch), perfect fit. In white, black,  hand-knitted double Shetland wool, 7 

black satin or Paisley si! lk 65/6 suns Gntale Getic. ta Milack and 50 colours, with hand- 45/ showing white on top, with various cet 
porn a 40 ole oan 63 /. made buttons - -~ - = coloured linings ; qeenperteny light and 


collar and cuffs 
warm, 33 to 3 inches | ong. 39 /6 
Caps to match, 10/6 


Hoods to match, 14/11 
Skirts to match, 59/6 


Caps to match, 10/6 
Skirts to match, 59/6 


SENT ON APPROVAL. CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


wena"s| DEBENHAM & FREEBODY unm. 1 


11 ounces in weight 


Hoods to match, 5/11 
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T. J. HARRIES & Ce: 


Oxford Street, London, W. 
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A CHARMING TRAVELLING AND 
NEGLIGE HAT 


Ladies should note this is not 
an imitation of any other 
similar type of hat, but is 
the genuine 
original Tyro- 
lean Velour 
Beaver make, 
and produced 
expressly for us. 
To confirm this 
statement we 

























cordially invite 
comparison. 


WE OPEN AC- 
COUNTS ON 
RECEIPT OF 
LONDON 
TRA DP SF 





KEF ERENCE 

T.J.HARRIES & Co., The “INDISPENSABLE” 

Ltd., pay carriage on Tyrolean Velour Beaver Hat, produced 
all goods throughout expressly for us in fifty beautiful colours, 


and Black. 
the United Kingdom, 
pont crannies nant PRICES wepivo size 10/11 


tion to post orders, LARGE SIZE . 14/11 


T. J. HARRIES & Co., Ltd., Oxford Street, W. 














H. I. BERWICK 


Gentlemen's Shirt Waker, Hosier & Glover, 


52 MORTIMER STREET, W. 
IS NOW OFFERING the FOLLOWING SPECIAL LINES: 
PYJAMAS, Ceylon Flannel - 7/6 Suit, 3 for 22/- 


DRESS SHIRTS - - - 4/6 each, 6 for 26/- 
4-fold Fronts and Cuffs 


OLD SHIRTS RENOVATED. 








DELICIOUS COFFEE 





RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 








RIDDLESTORFFER & CO. 


8 & 9 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


Hold in Stock a most varied and valuable assortment: of 
FUR COATS, including Seal-Musquash, Squirrel, 
Seal-Coney, etc. Sets of Black Fox, Pointed Fox, 

Skunk, Squirrel, etc. Furs for Motoring. 











COSTUMES A SPECIALITY 
COLONIAL OUTFITS. 
FURS at Summer Prices. FRENCH MODEL GOWNS, etc. 


IRENE & Cc? 272 Oxford Circus 


Snowrooms: Inspection invited. 














B. J. SIMMONS & C° 


PROVIDED THE COSTUMES FOR 


Pelissier’s Potted Pageant 


Costumes can be reproduced from any Opera 
or Play on Hire for Fancy Dress Balls, etc. 


B. J. SIMMONS & C° 


7 & 8 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


(ONLY ADDRESS) 














C. H. HARTLEY 


& CO. 
INTERNATIONAL 
DETECTIVE EXPERTS, ETC. 
REGISTERED OFFICES: 

Premier House, 48 Dover Street, 
Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


Day Telephone: 9074 GERRARD. 
Night Telephone: 524 HAMMERSMITH. 











Branches: 

43 Cannon St., BIRMINGHAM. 
Venice Chambers, 61 Lord Street, 
LIVERPOOL. 

26 and 27 Prudential Buildings, 
North Street, BRIGHTON. 


SPECIAL TERMS - SUBSCRIBERS £5 5 0 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 














Agents: Agents: 
iN. BOULEVARD DES CAPU- 
’ ABINGTON, wee — CINES, PARIS. 
THE BROADWAY, NEW MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG, 
YORK U.S.A. 


EDENDALE ROAD, RANE. CHICAGO AND PHILADEL- 
LAGH, DUBLIN. PHIA, U.S.A, 


SAN FRANCISCO. HAMBURG. ROME. 
BRUSSELS. MADRID. SYDNEY, N.S.W. 




















GLASGOW. St. Enoch Station Hotel 


THE BEST CENTRE FOR THEATRES AND SHOPS. 
Newly arranged Suites of Bed and Bathrooms. Bedrooms: Single, from 4/- 
Under same management— 
Station Hotels at Ayr, Dumfries, and Turnberry. 





Tels. : ‘* Souwestern."’ For Tariff apply J. H. THOMAS, Manager. 











MATEURS -are often at a loss for the sake of a 

good make-up, for it is true that a disguise gives 
confidence, and it also carries away the performer into his, 
or her, part, for it is a personality. Chas. H. Fox, Ltd., 
of 27 Wellington Street, Strand, make a speciality of 
assisting amateurs. They not only dress to style, but 
advise as to deportment. Mr. Harris, the manager, has 
had years of experience, for in the early days of Irving, 
when he made his name by the exquisite staging of his 
plays, Charles Fox’s were entrusted with the wigs and 
costumes, and it is a fact that though great in the world 
of the drama as Irving was, the artistic method of pre- 
senting his pieces led the spectators away, securing the 


‘ sympathy or enlisting the souls of his audience. 
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PRESENTED WITH No. 15 OF 
“THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED," 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY 





[Hana 


:: H. G. PELISSIER 
OF “THE FOLLIES,” AT THE 
APOLLO THEATRE, LONDON 





